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“ How can I ever repay all your kindness?” exclaimed N 
ing Weatby’s hands, ng ey aw 
% “Don't interrapt the judge,” oried Weetby, with affected solemnity. 

Recoilect you ouly stand eutirely absolved on one condition, that you 
coudeose everything you have to ray into five minutes. Here, look at 
that,” aod Westby pointed to a bundle of papers. “I’ve got to staff 
“ of it [> my head before I go to bed.” 

“I koow you have been workio hard fi ; . best, 
dearest fellow that ever lived.” agian iidactige " 


“Let me warn you, Newton, uot to waste your five minutes with adjec- 


Aod Mary! She—You like this port, 
Some of my own peculiar dozea, 

Not Common-Room? ’Twes got of Short— 
The husband of my Tutor’s Cousia! 





LILIAN'’S PERPLEXITIES. 
A Tule in Twelve Chapters ; By A. W. Dubourg. 


CHAPTER V.—PROPPED CP. 









tives, Come, now, how did you get ; i 
It ie a serious matter when the water-bottle does not dilate the fever- otees er Gon : ine ! ; awa a oe pre 
a ye oe itn ee ee : ! 
SO morse, and made great and audible confession ia his emall attic the next | tude. eS Sere eos eee 
Colum, ome otnen, mutant, ier — — . . oT aan acs and a knave!” this was the burden of the confession, abe cians bed pend ged Rece thes ase we Yost 
vou 9, y YORK, NOVEMBER 28, 1861. No. 41. ea splish-epiask of the cold water, and the work of razor and | “J shan’s be expected, shall 1?” ide 


NEW “ Well, to say truth, you wou’t—for a letter which I posted this after- 
toca noon to the young lady mentions to-morrow as the earlicat period for 
your appearance—it will be all the greater earprise.”’ 

Newton baving departed, Westby buried himself in bis large chalr with 
the documents before him and his favourite pipe in his moath. With all 
bis efforts he felt a tendency to wander away from the subject on hand ; 
Newton would come struggliog into his mind, and Lilian, ond the meet- 
ing of the lovers ; bat gr rer" | as he warmed to his work, as he mae 
tered the facts of the cave, and drew his inferences, weaving them into 
posible argumente, bis mind became perfectly absorbed. 

Thus time sped oa unheeded by Westby. 

There was a tap at bis door; he mechanically oried “ Come in!’ bat 
being so preoccupied, he was scarcely concious that anybody had en- 
tered until be felt a hand on bis shoalder ; he roused himself, aad look- 
iog round saw Newton pale and agitated. 

“ You must forgive me for troubiing you at this time of night, bat I 
raw a light in yoor room—that old housekeeper of yours who never 
seems to go to bed let me fa. I could oot rest, Weatby, till I had told 
you about it. The engagement’s off.” 

“ Broken off t—impossible !’ 

“ Broken atterly,”’ 

“By whom?” asked Westby. 

“ Mataally ; bat I must tell you that we are both pledged to silenes 
—s the reasons,”’ 

estby was Jost ia astonishment. 


= Westby felt a grim satisfaction in emphusising this declaration, ia 
laying it down as a strong proposition that needed no argameat for its 
eupport, 

t What the deuce is the matter with me? I know I can’t support a 
wife. I should be the veriest fool in the world to entangle myself in a 
hopeless engagemeat—and then, that I :h ould be on ‘he point of tikiag 
a wretched advantage of Newtou’s misfortune! Good Heavens! if that 
girl bed not been ten thouraad times better and truertban Twas! Ab! 
what an ioferoal oat! sticking plairter! and [I was eo deuced grand io 
my notions of bonour aud a)] that—pebaw! it won't stick. Mighty 
— thing, this conscience cf mine! I’m a wretched, beggarly 
fellow | 

Ay, thera waa comfort even in beaping up all sorts of contemptuous 
expressions, ia regarding himself ia the coutemplation cf high priuciple, 
in thorough self bullying. At last, beiog very hamble and contrite, he 
began to fad consolativa in formiog resolations for work and labour on 
bebslf of New'oo and bis affairs. 

Aod Lilien Tempie—this was ber confession, and contaiaed ia a letter 
to ber brother 

“I koo#, Fred, it was very naughty of me not to wrile you all this 
time—ouly adding a line to mamma's letter to tell you of my engage- 
ment. 1 assure you it was not leziness; the real truth is, | was pot 
quite bappy in my mind about accepting Mc. Newton, and I felt a little 
afraid of writing to you. You kuow I told you all about C rarles Weet- 
by : I shall tetl you everythiog now. You koow I agreed with what you 


Ritevature. 


MY TUTOR’S COUSIN. 


BY THOMAS HCOD, 


T’ve loved —and loved—acd loved—and loved 
OF dainty dameels full a doz20, 
But none my bosom ever moved 
So deeply as my Tator’s Cousin. 
And that was—well, some years ago, 
My first affection, whose impression 
To passions, since eleven or 80, 
Has never grauted a coucestion. 


It was before this beard was down, 
When I was reading hard for college. 
fler eyes were soft, ber hair was brown, 
Her lips were honey—to my knowledge. 
Sweet ceventeen—of artleas grace— 
Tioy. yet powerful—like a fairy— 
With winolog qitcbery in her face. 
Her smiles were epelle—her name was Mary. 


In that old garden ’oeath the limes, 
Where I believed I stadied Piautas, 


My wortby Tator might have caaght as, 
Goold be plan a match, 

Or was he blind? I think tbe latter. 
A younger 8.0 wae no great catch ; 

The curate’s income had been fatter. 


And yet we twain were not adept 
At veiliog our devout distraction ; 

Oar love from its concealment crept 

word aod every action. 


Displayed my soul, the world might con it, 
Handing a tea cup with a sigh 
A plate, as if my heart were on it. 


Our eyes dissoursed, devoid of shame, 
The language that affection teaches ; 
Bien Rodan, (yy aratese fr, caw on flame, 

And wai t ripen with bis peaches, 
As side by side we used to stand, 

Acd note bim bang the nets across em. 
Eyeing the myriles clos at haod, 

And wisbicg they were orange- blossom. 


The peaches to perfection grew 
Downy and sft, aod sweet as nectar ; 


suid as to the fully of leviing tout matter rest in my mind. Well, I did 
menage to d smiss wy toolisb tancy of love, but [ never could get overa 
sense of pique at the low appreciation be manifested for my character,— 
that I was without power or streogth to endure the serious labour of the 
world. Somehow, | kept dwelling on that, very foolichly, a0 dou't, 
aod at last I grew to thick, with bis age and experience, he might have 
read my character aright : [ bad vever been tried,—I might after all, 
have been deceiving myself with vaio ideas of exoeilence. 

“I cavnot plead that [ acted without full knowledge with regard to 
Mr. Newton, I caw clearly from the firat what his character was—no 
pretearion to a higbly cultiva'ed intellect, n0 great strength of purpose, 
but a good heart. He made me ao offer very shortly aft-r bis iatrodac- 
tion to ue: I talked the matter over with papa and mamma; they de- 
cidedly liked him, and urged very strongly bis wealth and good posi- 
tios, { did accept bim! 1 koow you will blame me ; I’m ready en 
to blame myself ; but the off-r was made very euddenly, aod I did ho- 
neatly believe I could really love bim as time weat oo. I am sure no 
lover could ever bave been more devoted ia bis attentions ; be lavariably 
deferred his opivion te mive ; day by dey [ grew more couvinced of the 
absolute power I possessed over ha. 1 might well be fattered—I was 
flattered avd proud, whea my spirits were at the full, bat in certaia 
times of depression and doubt, when I wanted support, why I fouad 
be was leuoing oo me. You recollect, Fred, that day at Brighton, 
when tbe borees were so fresh, and I wou!d in-ist on takiog the 1e us out 
of your bande at the straight piece of road. I felt so proud of driving, 
tbey weat so epleodid!~, but when something startled them in the bed 
aod for all my bard pulliog they kept getting abesd, and you, to pua 
me, would not take back tbe reios, why 1 felt a little frightened then, 
though I kaew well enoogh you were at my side and would seize 
the reius at avy moment of real dinger; buat with Mr. Newtoo, I 
foresaw whatever ovurse the events of life might take, the responsibility 


“I did not come to make a confidant of you fn this unfortanate affair,” 
continued Newton. “I oame, old boy, to grasp you by the hand, and 
tell you again—for I did not eay it balf enoagh when I saw you first— 
how traly sensible Iam of all your efforts oo my behalf. You have 
stuck to me, Weatby, aod I feel that more than I oan ray afier what has 
taken place. You will forgive me for bothering you.” 

Westby shook Newton's band, and he feit how it trembled, 

* You bave bad a persoaal interview with Miss Temple ” 

“Yes, I will tell yoo as much as I may of thecircamstances. When 
I left here I drove straight to their house. I found to my surprise that 
they had a party. [was a good deal pat out by this, wishing to see 
Lilian quietly, and I was of course anxious to make as little talk as 
sible about my retarn to Eagland. I was dying to see her, but some! 

I bad not voced to eater the house. I stood eome time behiad a crowd 
who were looking at the people cetting out of the carriages. You kaow 


ough | I’m very stupid about these things—my travelling dress, too, and how 


to explain to the men at the door who I was, for, as lague would bave 
it, the servants seemed to have been all changed. We |, I screwed up 
my courage at last, aod koocked at the door. There, I forgive those in- 
feraal fellows now, how the deuce should they have uaderstood my 
story? but at the time I would have given anything for leave to send 
ona of them to ground. At last I got bold of Lilian’s maid, aod thea I 
learot the righis of the affair, They had got private theatricals, Miss 
Temple was to play the chief part, the girl told me ; she bad jast flaished 
dressing her mistress and the play bad already begua ; should che 

aod esy I hed arrived? I told her not to utter a word of my bei +4 
the houce till the play was over, aod in the mean time to put me ina 
room where I could remain undistarbed by the gueste. After some diffi- 
culty, I found refuge in Mr. Temple’s dressiog-room and special saoctua. 
Qae of the bille of the performance lay on tne table. 1 could hear the 
laughter and applause from the drawing-room. I listened till I could 
aten | it no longer,—all looking at Lilian, and I, who fancied I bad the 


and direction of everytbiag woald rest with me. I was dowacast end | best right to see her, absent. I stole down-staire, and got into the draw- 
Io rivalry to twit the Rector. dismayed when I thought upoa this. iog-room behind the company, hidiog myself among the servants, but I 
The dame? Well, some uatimely fraits “ Then cem> that rad bavk failare. He told m> he was rained, poor 


could eee the stage perfectly, 
“ By Jove, Westby, how ehe did act! There, it was not acting—ehe 
felt it all ; I hated to see her, and yet she did look eo out and out 'e 
It was come Frenoh story, as far as { could make out: sha was 
to a man sbe did not like, aud yet to suit ber ripen she come 
If, ‘lt is acting, i 


Fell from the boughs, and, cleaa forgotten, 
Lay in the grace about the roote, 
the leaves and herbage rotten. 


f-llow! Ab, Fred! fr some three bours ia my room I had a hard fight 
of it. It was a terrivle shock. Tu opulence I hai felt we might live 
very happily, bat in a lite of straggle—how? I told when we used 


ou. 
ri 
2 ees the whole to talk about Charles Westby, that { believed I could work, strive up- 


wards, dure and du ans (bing, followiog ia the footsteps of a man I ad- | and laogb, and cajole. I kept saying to myse ve 
Not worse than prose—to tell my passion. mred cod tooted up to, bas to teks the'leed cocenlf, to bave to’ ence- actiog,’ aad I beard the ia front. ‘ti san ae 

I deem’d I had « poet's eoal, , to animate anotber.—There! [ dae nay Karlo Magno was right | mature, not scting.’ And were ‘eatby ! 
And wore wy bair in po*t’s fashion. oft all 1 do not in way way possess tbis power of endurance, I koow| “I was sickened by all and applause ; there was langhter 

I cent some verses 10 our Post I prayed earnsetly for etreagth ; [ thought of what you would say, bat | sod toe, where 1 wos, thoagh In on wadertone, particularly, to- 
(A neighbouring cheais: used to edit,)— it was all of no avail ; the more I thought apon it, the more terrible the eud of the play. I not bat listen. 

Was’s she or I that blushed the most pledge Iwas called npon to make. k God! Karlo Magoo was | “ ‘The fun is,’ sald a aervant girl before me—ot course they were in 
In “ Poet’e Corner” whea we read it? peer m: ut this grest ‘ime ; he apeltd seats bo 1 boww yes Weakd Bees we sae, Seman OS 8 Se oo sane in love with 

spoken, and then I to George Newton, rom: to very man joo’t like in ay. I’m sure of it, 
That ehady garden ’neath the limes Shia te ‘eavecalty.” we be ° . 7 wre * by or Well, he is always bere, Gar ona Tatnn aol 


Sapplied wy verse with trope and figare, 
Gave local colour to my rbymeer, 

And leat my similes a vigour. 
Wichin the wall that closed it ound 

Grew ail the flowers of my speeches : 
Her eye in larkspurs likeness foane, 

Her cheeks embodiment ia peaches. 


s another. 

“T can tell you, Westby, a child might bave knocked me down.” 

“ There, there,” cried Westby with diegust. ‘I want to bear no more 
of it, Lean see itall, I can tell you thefellow’s name—Fiauk Scout I 
bud beard eome rumoure, but like ao ass I disbelieved them. Pehaw! I 
koow the whole story as weil as ii you bad giveo it me word for word— 
it’s the story of a heartless flirt.” 

“No, no! Westby,” cried Newton, vebemently. “I never meant to 
tell you about Seott, it will only mislead you. She is not in love with 
him!” 


CHAPTER VI.—ON A PEDESTAL AGAIN, 


Charles Westby bad worked hard in George Newton's affairs, and be 
bad worked to such good purpose that that gentleman was enabled to 
retorn to Eogtaod wih esf-1y after about four m nthe’ abreace. The 
arrangements to ¢ff-ct this bad not been made without heavy pecuniary 
sacrifive, bat owing, by good luck, to a railway which was proposed to 


Bat not content the lyre to etrike, poss through a large portion of Newtou’s property, there was every rea- 


At once a Raffaele and Torquato, g0n 10 believe iba: the parcbase-money of the Jand would very nearly | “I don’t understand you, Newton.” 
Wi-b likeossers—bat most unlite— make up the loss on the bank transaction, “T caa only tell you I believed it as strongly as you do now—I taxed 
I filled the fiy-lcaves of my Plato. It was probable that if Newton bad been content to remain abroad 


her with it—” 

“ And of course she denied it,” interrupted Westby. ‘ Credat Judeust 
Forgive me if 1’m rather sceptical, it was not to be expected that she 
sbould confess to you the name of her new lover.” 

“Look you here, Westby, I only regret that it is not in my power to 
tell you all the facts about our last interview—sbe ie not in love with 
Scott, I'm certain of that—bat enoagh of the whole affair, It is ao ver: 
painful to me that I dare not dwell on It, snd just because I feel so a 
terly desolated, I’ve come to ebake your old fist and have a bit of com- 
fort io se-iog @ friend who bas been staunch and true throughout.” 

“Tbunk God,” murmared Westby, “ I can give you my band on it.” 
Then in louder tone,“ Theee mirfortuces cure themselves, Newton. 
You are well rid of ber—bear that in mind! But Fred Temple,” sod 
Westby’s voice dropped, “ what would he say to this? hissister a wretobed 
jit! You never kaew Temple, Newton. 1 can tell you this affair would 
bave wounded bim to the quick. I koow be woald vever have forgiven 
ber. Good God! to think Lilian should bave acted thus.” Westby was 
silent for a while, theo be suddenly drew bis baad from Newton’s grasp. 

“ How dare I throw stones? Newton, 1’/l bide nothing from you—I’m 
a beggarly humbug, I was once madly in love with this girl—madly, 
madiy, I can tell you. I could speak and think rightly enough till | was 
tried iu the fire, but then I was as weak—as weak as the meanest 
living. 1 talk of despising ber iudeed! That night, Newton, before she 
came to bid you adieu—and, mark you, she acked me as ber brother's 
friend for my advice—there, it was rising in my foul to take advantege 
of your misfortune, aad so win ber from you; butsbe kuew what ber 
daly was thea, if she has forgotten it now, and tebe to'd me what it was, 

iting the very words iato my mouth, while I was straggling pols | 
wre'ched thought, and go she saved me from being in very fact a 
rel aod @ knave. You may cut me to-morrow, Newton, bat I’m glad 
I’ve told you. I could not bold it back after what bas taken place.” 

There was « paiofal silence. 

Westby’s words of self-accasation had barst from his lips with vebem- 
ent flacncy, bat when be began to speak again it was with the utmost 
hesitation aod uncertainty. 

“ You are my very oldest friend, Newton, and [ would not for worlds 
have you despise me. I have accueed myself, therefore i have a right to 
say sometbing in wy Gwao exteauation. That wretobed night oured wy 
wicked stopid love. I swear to you, Newton, that I have dose all that 
lay in my power to serve your interests, both with the Temples aod with 
regard to tbat bank business, Do tell me you believe thir.” 

“ T do believe it, you dear old boy, from the boitom of my heart!” 
and Newtoo took Wesiby’s band io bis, 

«| wish that there was a pledge of assurance deeper than words,” ex- 
claimed Wesiby. e 

“ Why, your labour in that baok affair speaks for iteelf,” arged New- 


I took the book to College—there 
The lade io lecture used to score ’em 
Wish wit and ecandal, till they were 
Sketobes—cum notis variorum. 


for a longer term a better bergaia might have heen made with the credi- 
tors, but Newton begged and prayed of Westby to forward matters, at 
acy cost, eo as to allow bim to retarn to Eogland. Concessioos bad, 
therefore, been made which. in a busioess point of view, were ondaly 
adverse to Newton, Westby’s view of the affair was this : “ Newton 
may, perbaps, love some additional thousands, bat be will the more sarely 
secure the girl be lover,’ Westuy, too, was strongly ectuated by bis 
owa feelings; he felt be could never entirely furgive himself uatil he 
saw Lilian married to New'on. The fierce temptation of that night's in- 
terview bad If: its emouldering remorse at Westby’s heart. Perbaps 
To Mr. Murrable’s, the brewer ; this feeling unduly blinded him to other considerations ; for instance, 
I know I wiebed her beauty less, Lilian bad confesecd to him the natare and quality of ber love for New 
Or that bie grewa-up sous were fewer! ton. Was it altogether satisfactory that she should marry under euch 
circumstacces? But, ia answer to this, be could never break from bis 
At last the partiog came. My beart— mind the recollection ot Lilian as a cbild; abd, as far as he could judge, 
For years I vowed I would preserve it her ; the old impalsiveners of ber nature was unchanged—at one moment 
And sbe protested, on ber part, attracted by the nove'ty of his owo grim coanteaaoce, at another dazzled 
To bife’s last sigh to love her Servitor. by the advactaves of Newtou’s offer, And thea be koew that Newtoo 
Then the guurd’s bora began to wind: was euch a good fellow, possessing euch an excellent heart, that any wo- 
The coach, wiih piled-up lugzage toppling, ran might be fortunate in his love. Bey nd all this, Lilian bad pledged 
Drove off ; acd -be was lett bedied, herself to Newton, aod when he thought of this pledge be forgot all else 
In misory—and peail-grey poplin. but bis own remorre at the idea thet be should bave been on the point of 
inducing ber to break that pledge ; aod just with the sswe fecliog with 
Her bair (within that locket worn which he deepixd bimrelf, did be contemplate the idea of Liliaa break- 
She gave me at her final farewell) fog ber engagement. 
Lay next my beart, until the morn It was the greatest satisfaction to Westby, when, after a hard day’s 
My poct was foundered in the Cherwell. work at flow! arrangements, be was enabled to send a telegram to New- 
Her portrait (with a loog white throat, too, at Boulogne, st.tiog that he might safely return to England ; for, 
And eyes devoid of epecalation) beyond bis feeling of gratification at bringing the lovers togetber again, 
Was in the pocket of tbe coat be felt relieved at tbe idea of Newton's affairs being wound ap, bis as-i- 
I bow lost at Swind doity on their bebalf having eeriously intesfered with his professional Ja- 
bours. 


Ales, when thus two yeers had flown, 
Summoned by stera matriculators, 
I for the city left the town 
Aud Mary’s arms for Alma Mater’s. 





{jshou!d bave writ her scores of aotes, 
Of billets doux and protestations ; 
Bot theo the First Term one devotes 
Katirely to Examioations ;— 
The Secoud manages to go 
In sappers, wioes, and anch refections. 
Avd—tben —the—next— Well! this I know, 
I lost ber notes and their directions, 


So Time bas pxeeed. And bere I am, 
A Senior Fellow of St. Peter's; 

A pastor, wiih a flock to cram 
With logic aad the Latia metres. 


+ Well, come,” thought Wrstby, as he paid the clerk at the telegraph 
office, “ there is an eod to Newton, for ty’s night at least, If I am onl 
Jett at peace I eball be uble to eee the cud of that brief by sticking to it 
bard alt night.” 

But, alas! when Westby entered bis chambers, there, before his incre. 
dulons eyes, stood Newtou. 

“If you are merly a epirit, I don’t mind,” exclaimed Westby, an- 
boyed ; “ vat in the firsh you bave no business bere.” 

“ Your last letrer—” mutiered Newt: n apologetically. 

“ Positively stated that you were not to retorn ‘il sent for,” rejoined 
Westby. “Neveribelers,” and bis voice somewhs isofteoed, “you are 
partly absolved by circumstances, inusmoch as at psege advising your 
retara is now seeking for you at Boalogae.” 
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ton, “and I may tell you thas much of our interview—Liliao Temple 
swore to me that your influence bad held ber for eo long true to me. 

Newton emphasized all this with a hearty shake of the hand. 

* Good night, old fellow,” said he, taking up bis hat. “ Iehall come 
and breakfast with you, mind that—eight o'clock, hey?” 

“T can eay later, if you like.” 

“No, no; at eigbt o’clock I’m your man,” aod Newton left the room. 

Westby understood the motive of Newton’s proposal to come to break- 
fast. “ He really does forgive me! Psbaw! I sboaldo’t wonder, after 
all, if this is not some foolish lovers’ misunderstandiog, which a few 
jadicious words may set straight. I’I) see Lilian to-morrow ; sbe taught 
me aright once—I'll try if I can’t teach her aright in retarn.”’ 


CHAPTER VII —REAL ACTING. 

Bot we must now give the other side of Newton’s story :— 

“ Rouge!” exclaimed Lilian, “ please—no.”’ 

Before the lights, mise, you'll be as white as a ghost,’’ expostulated 
Mr. Williams, the eminent perraquier. 

“ As little as possible, then.” 

“Madam!” exclaimed Mr. Williams, in a deprecatory tone, for even 
the fairest could not be allowed to dictate to him. Was be not an artist, 
working on nature’s graodest bandiwork, adapting it to the necessities 
of art? I defy you to be five minutes ia the company of Mr. Williams 
without discovering that he was an artist, because he always took care 
you should learn the fact by word of mouth. So Lilian eeated hereelt in 
a chair before the dressing-table, which was covered with the materials 
of Mr. Williams’ art, and eurreadered herself unconditionally iato his 
hands. And very hot, pufty, steamy bands were the hands of Mr. 
Williams. ; 

“| flatter myself, miss, I know your part as well as you do.” , 

“ Better, perhaps,” replied Lilian, emiling. “Ob, where’s my book ? 
I’m never comfortable without it. Rap, Jane, and see if I left it on my 
dressing-table.” : 

“J don’t mean, mies, word for word, but I mean the exigencies of the 
part,” explained Mr. Williame. “If I can’t conceive them somehow, | 
can’t paiat vobow. I| lay in the groundwork of the passions with my 
colours, aod then the features bave only got to develope ’em at the right 
moment. Features, miss!” exclaimed Mr. Williams, warming with bis 
subject, “ why I’ve painted people’s faces right out, 80 that their own 
fathers dida’t kaow ’em.” . 

“ You will be more merciful to me, won’t you, Mr. Williams ?”’ 

“ Heaven forbid it in your case, madam,” exclaimed Mr. Williams, 
gallantly. “1’m merely raising tbe natural tone of colour up to tbe 
strength of the lights, with the slightest touch to give force to the lead- 
ing motives.” 

e farther enunciation of Mr. Williams’ theory of dramatic art, as 
developed from bis own particular point of view, was interrupted by 
Miss Temple’s maid bringing her mistress the play-book, and a note— 
Weatby’s note. 

Lilian keew the handwriting, she opened the envelope with eager 
hands, and glanced bastily over the note. 4 

Ob! why bad fate thrown Westby persistently in her path ever siace 
George Newton had left Eagland? Westby was perpetually coming to 
their house to give information on Newton’s affairs—to assure her that 
things were goiog on favourably, that Newson would soon be able to 
return. 

Ob, horrible trial! constantly in the company of the man sbe must 
a noting with reluctant eyes all the loveable points of bis character, 
admiring, to think that it should be a crime to admire, what was noble 
and good! It was ber duty to forget this present fascination, and think 
of her lover absent in France. And then to hear Westby’s praises of 
Newton, Westby icsisting on bis right to speak, haviog known Newton 
from a boy; it drove ber half mad to listen. Once or twice it had been 
on her lips to make a desperate confession in defiance of all consequences ; 
but fear was mingled with her otber feelings towards Westby. There 
was a cold sternness in his manner which awed her. She fancied that he 
doubted ber constancy towards Newton, and that be was doing all in bis 
power to keep Newton before her mind. She felt that if ehe broke her 
engagement, Westby would never forgive her, nay that be would utterly 

. She had indeed arrived at a sound conclusion, bat strove all 
sbe could, ber eo constantly rebelling against it—ber reason 
was convinced, bat heart remained unreconciled, perpetually com- 
pelliog her to a re-argument of the subject. 

Thoughts too hard for constant thioking! She net om relief 
in every amusement which the London season afforded. bad found 
the most absorbing excitement in the preparations for the play, re- 
hearsals, dresses, &. She bad positively dreaded to think that after the 
night of performance the power of this anodyne would be at an end. 

And now Westby’s note thrust her once more into her agony of doubt. 

Whilst Lilian was lookiog at the note, Mr. Williams bad retired to 
contemplate the effect of his work from a distance. 

“ Let me see, there’s what the French call ‘ finesse’ in your part, Miss 
—we must give force to the smiles,’ and be turned to the table for a 


pencil. 

Lilian tore up the note and flung the pieces from her. 

“ Why how your countenance do change, Miss! I declare I scarcely 
know my own work. Pray smile, or I shan’t koow what I’m about. 
Thank yuu, the slightest touch is sufficient,” aod Mr. Williams again re- 
tired to take a eurvey of bis work. “ There, now!” he exclaimed 
proudly, “I'll warrant when you go on, one half the people will cry, 
. t,’ and t’other balf will say, ‘it’s almost a pity you hadn’t had 
just a little rouge.’ ” 

“ Now then, Williams,” cried a voice at the door, “ are you ready for 
me? We’re late as it ie, and I’m ‘discovered,’ recollect.” 

“Come in, cousin Frank,” eaid Lilian. 

Mr. Frank Scott entered ready for the etage, save and except bis face. 
Mr. Scott was stage- manager, he wae consequently the focus upon which 
the shortcomings of everybody and everything were concentrated during 
the half boar previous to the rising of the curtain. 

“ That ass, Vernon, can’t find bis boots,” exclaimed Scott, taking bis 
seat before the dressing tadle, “ and he’s boring me to death.” 

Then his eye fell on Lilian. 

“ Your Grees, ma foi, c'est parfaite : but your hair, Lilian, that’s where 
it is, after all.’” 

Nevertheless Scott’s first impression was correct, the merit lay in the 
drers—it was the design of an artist frieod, and Lilian bad paid bim with 
a dozen emiles, and a lock of ber pale gold bair. Lilian’s faults shall 
not be hidden, but I pledge myrelf the price of the design was an honest 
payment. Lilian, eumm ning courage, had asked this friend how she 
should dress. 

* Give me a lock of your hair, and I'll tell you.” 

* By all means,” said Lilian, and she drew off ber net, and in a mo- 
ment a great golden wave fell over her shouldera. 

“That's very pretty!” exclaimed the artist, with artistic enthusiasm. 
“Tl get a pair of scissors!’ Aod be drew back the surface bair, rip- 
pling throng® his flogers, and selected a buried lock. 

“Snip! 


Mind you, he wae no hairdresser, sated with ail manner of bair, yet 
bis bands quivered not, and naught was added to the speed of bis pulse. 
To his honour be it eaid, he bad numbered fourecore years, and he bad 
painted charming faces with delicate taste all bis artist life. 

The lock of bair was pinned to the artist’s ease). 

“ Now, young lady, my colours will lead the eye up to that bair—just 
try the experiment with your next new drese. Fifty years ago, 1 should 
— thought of it twice before | bad given you the secret of breaking 

arte.’ 

“Bat, Lilian, do smile!” exclaimed Scott. “ You spoil yourself. 
Trembliag, too! Come, come, it won't do for you to be afraid.’ 

“Tam sure I shall break down, Fraok. I wish I bad never under- 
taken the part. I always wanted you to let Margaret Vernon do it,” 

“ Absurd girl! You knew every word this morning. Bless me, 
— I’m not goivg to play a wild Indian—gently with that red 
etal 

- Williams said nothing, bat he was wounded in the depths of his 

soul. 
“As you’re bere, Lilian, do let’s run over the last bit of that 
seene, | threaten to send De Launay to the Bastile with the /dire de 
cache, unless you prove to me that you don’t love bim. You do that 
part capitally !—I my afterwards, when I come from my hiding- 
= Coatoacd you, Williams !—doa’t shove that nasty brash into my 
moath. 

“If you would only keep your face etill for half a minute!” pleaded 
Mr. Williame, mournfully. a 

* . . . 

“ Where's Soott !—they want him!” cried an excited “ super” rushing 
into the reom. 

* Here am I, Fred,—coming directly. It could not be better, Lilian ; 
that cry when you fell into the chair, It will bring down tbe curtain 
splendidly!” Aod Scott burried from the room. 





Thee was a voice of lamentatioa in the passage—the voice of Vernon, 
a voice of sympatby also,—the voice of the Mosaic person. 

“ They’re a size too small !”’ 

“Pon my vord, dey sall etretcb.”’ 

“]'m like a cat io walouts. Ob! and that cursed cora.”’ 

“Never mind, Vernon, use is secoud nature,’ cried Scott. ‘ You 
won't feel it when the cartain’s up.” 

Mr. Williams was left in the room with Lilian and her maid. Lilian’s 
head still rested on the table, clasped in ber bande. 

“ Fuet-rate!’ sgaio exclaimed Mr. Williame, loct in admiration at the 
effect his bandiwork bad produced. 

« Prank,’ murmured Lilian, “I can’t go through with it—it will bill 


|me.”’ Th-re were tears in her eyes. 


“ Bless me, Miss,” said Mr. Williams, “you needa’t feel the part like 
that : it’s all on the outside, like my paint.” 

* No, no, pray tell them I can’t do it,” sobbed Lilian. 

** But the curtaio’s risen,’ expostulated Mr. Williams, “ you will be 
on in a few minutes, you are only a little nervoue,” and he addressed 
eome confidential words to the lady’s-maid, who left the room. 

* Why, Miss, l’ve seen many a great actor,” continued Mr. Williams 
in a conrolatory tone, “times upon times, shake like an aspen, and then 
go on and carry the house by storm.’ 

* Miss Temple! Wanted directly,” cried a voice in the passage. 

* Just driok that, Miss,” said Mr. Williams, eviacing quite a pateroal 
feeling after the manner of the stage. 

“I's salvolatile,” said the maid. “I’m sure it will do you good.” 

“ Mies Temple!” shouted the voice 

“I'm coming!” cried Lilian, rising with effort from the chair, 
where's my handkerchief, Jane? Do I look as if I'd been crying?” 

“ One moment, and 1’ll touch off the tears,” said Mr. William. “So, 
80, your face is perfect |” 

“The stage is waiting for Miss Temple!” and a frantic “ super” 
dashed iato the room. 


A WEEK’S IMPRISONMENT IN SARK. 
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There is a spot withia the British islands ia which the rising genera- 
tion of Englishmen may etill realize the benighted state of their ancestors 
in regard to locomotion, not only learning by experience what it is to 
exist for a time without telegraphs, railroads, aod steamboats, but ap- 
preciatiog even the prejudices that would have laughed to scora, half a 
century ago, any one who would be rash enough to aesert that ehips 
could be couveyed across the sea by machinery, regardless of wiod and 
weatber. In this singular spot tne traveller who, before leaving his 
home, packs bie portmanteau and foraishes his parse as if for a short 
visit, may chance to fiad himself locked oat of the world for weeks, un- 
able to reaew his supply of linen and dress, and equally unable to re- 
plenish his purse. His letters and telegrams, however preesiog and im- 
mediate, may lie in calm repose unable to reach him. His friends or 
enemies may want him, and the most official and officious visitors may 
urgently desire bis presence, without the smallest biot of the kind, much 
leas any frieadly or obnoxious individual, beiag able to reach him. He 
may long for his trasted physician or confidential lawyer, but be must 
long in vain ; for they cannot know of bis anxiety, and, if they knew of 
it, could not reach him. He may fiod money useless to obtain many of 
bis wishes, reasonable as they may seem to him to be; and, though in- 
nocent of any crime, and having contravened no law of society, even to 


| the extent of expressiog a hasty opiaioa cosc2raing a German employé, 


he may ficd himself bound (metaphorically) hand and foot; no assis- 
tance being obtainable from the Lord Chancellor, and no appeal being 
able to reach his beloved 7imes—alwaye, he has hitherto believed, an ir- 
resistiole power in cases of annoyance aod hardship. 

Nor is this spot far removed from the centres of civilization. It may 
be reached, under favourable circumstances, ia some fourteen or fifteen 
hours from London, aud it is less than tweaty-five miles from the coast 
of France. From it the weary visitor can at all times contemplate lands 
blest with regular communication and a daily mai), to which letters are 
conveyed without delay, and whence telegrams can be despatched at 
will, aod the reply received io the prescribed number of seconds. But 
he may perhaps see this tonpiis land without beiag able to reach it. 
He may feel like Moses on the Mount looking towards the Plains of Go- 
shen, or like Balaam with the tents of Israel at his feet. 

The land thus circamstanced, a fief, we have already said, of the Bri- 
tish Crown, bat in which ber Britannic Majesty’s subjects are frequently 
aud for a long time, detained against their will, is the Island of Sark, 
only eight miles from Gaernsey—and bu; sixty miles from Portlaod 
Bill. It is easy to reach, but often most difficul: to from. 

Deluded by the treacherous calm of a tine September oe too near the 
equinox, the writer of this article ny | for’ one of a party who de- 
termined to visit Sark from Guerasey, intending to make a short trip. 
A steamboat had been advertised to leave on a certain day, and return 
to make a second trip three days afterwards. We had heard that boats 
were known ia Sark as well as Guernsey, and that besides the steamer 
there was a regular cutter, and we hardly thought of a possibility which 
a little consideration a ee have suggested, and which actually 
became in our case a ead reality. Sark lies to the east of Guernsey, and 
the prevalent winds are westerly, Ifthe steamer should fail to come, 
and the wiod should blow from the west, or not blow at all, our chance 
of returning to Gaernsey might be greatly interfered with. 

The weather was not very favourable on the morning of our depar- 
ture, and, but a small supply of passengers being anticipated, the owners 
of the eteamer declined to send her; bata sailing-boat soon took us 
across, treacherously promisiog to retarn on a day agreed op. We 











reached Sark after two hours’ sail; bat the little harbour not being 
very convenient to reach, or at least not the best for our cutter to start 
from on ber return to Guernsey, we were landed at a place where there 
were no means of reaching the upper world of Sark without a somewha! 
dangerous climb over wet rocks and up a steep cliff. This difficulty 
being bappily overcome, we made our way to the little hotel, and soon 
a — to examine the curiosities of the place. 

rk is not oaly remarkable for the difficulty of reaching it and es- 
capiog from it, but also for numerous objects of real interest. It may 
be worth while to describe some of these for the benefit of future tra- 
vellers, should any venture into 80 dangerous a place. 

The coast of Sark is singularly wild aad bold. A lofty wall from two 
to three hundred feet high, with numerous outiaying rocks and islands, 
is all that is seen from the sea. Here aod there are small bays, where 
the sea wasbes over pebbles and large bouldere reaching rocks covered 
with seaweed at the foot of inaccessible cliffs, and in one or two places 
having a sandy beach ; but none of these would be selected as giving ac- 
cess to the interior. So completely is this the case, that the island might 
be sailed round in calm weather without a single place being discovered 
which a stranger would venture to land at io a small boat. 

The island is very nearly divided into two unequal parts, called Great 
and Little Sark, and the coast is not only indented with small bays, but 
surrounded Ly numerous rocks, Wild sea-birds scream ; the waves are 
white as ayy betray the sharp polots of rocks covered treacherously by 
« few feet of water; gloomy caverns gape and yawn in every direction, 
and if it were not for a few small boats moored by long ropes to rocks 
that seem equally difficult of apprcach by land aad water, one might 
readily fancy the whole place uoinbabited. 

As the extreme leogth measured from a poiot of land almost detached 
from Greater Sark, oo the aorth, to the last rock that stretches to the south 
in Little Sark, is barely three miles and a balf, and the greatest width is 
certainly not more than a mile and a half, the tourist accustomed to do 
Switzerland io a fortnight, incladiog the journey there and back, and 
perform otber feats by the aid of steamboat and railroad, naturally ima- 
gines that a day or a couple of days at the most, must be enfficient to 
ransack the whole place and leave no poiat unvisit-d. Bat if our little 
island is perverse in keeping against their will those who come to see 
her, she is not deficient in charms, and, small as she may seem, will tax 
the powers even of Alpine travellers to exhaust her stock of wonders io 
a sbort time. 

Expecting to leave after a couple of days, and not ignorant of the fact 
that there really was much to see, our party, which included eome ac 
complished cliffers, cheerfully set to work very soun after arrival. Bat 
firet it Is only fair to state that this spot, emall as it is, is not without 
creature comforts, It is possible to eat, driuk, and sleep there, at the 
excellent quarters provided by a certain widow, Mre. Hasleharst (and, as 
we bave heard, by another widow within astone’s throw), after a fashion 
and on terms which might be imitated to advantage in mavy a place of 
much great:r size and pretence. If island mutton, wild rabbits, excellent 
poultry, and certain combinations of blackberries aod apples can secure 
a traveller against famine, he may be sure to find all these, and the 
means of washing them down with potations of pale ale from the classic 
sources of Burtoo-upon-Treat. He may also feel eecure, if experience 
purchased during the last may be regarded as worth having, that 
tbe widow’s cruse will not fail, even should the means of escape from the 
island prove as difficult, and the term of imprisonment as loog, as they 








did with us. 





Sark is especially remarkable for its rocky coast, honeycombed almost 


everywhere by caverns, and our firet object was to visit some of these. 
We started with great spirit, taking with usa female guide, whose pria- 
cipal recommendations were, that she understood us very impertectly 
and had visited the caverns about eighteen years before. Passing the 

cturesque parsonage and a little plantation crowded with 

ydrangeas and fuchsias, opposite the extremely ugly building whieh 
serves as church, we came to the grounds of the Seigneurie. ‘Voth 
cau be imagined more siriking than the coatrast afforded by the bi 
cultivation and exquisite taste observable here, compared with the 
tillage and careless neglect of the Sark farmers. Passing by this spot, 
we soon eatered an open common, beyond which all was rock and furze, 
The ground falls io this direction, and the rest of the island to the north 
is seen streiched out before the spectator ; the sea, far down beneath his 
feet, visible oa three sides, and in the distance Guernsey, Herm, and o 
number of rocks and islands to the left, the coast of France being just dis- 
cernible on the right. 

The island narrows very rapidly from this point, and the bare granite 
jats out more aod more frequently from the tufts of grass. We soon af. 
terwards come to a part where a narrow gorge cuts the island almost in 
half; a steep slope, covered with short grass, passing down precipitously 
to the right, while to tbe left a face of naked rock and broken stones, at 
first quite vertical, and afterwards as steep as the loose stones will 
stand, terminates in a mass of huge granite bou!ders, against which the 
sea dashes with great violence. Half way down the descent is an open- 
ing on the side of the gorge to the right, and to this our attention wae 
directed. Dowa the steep face to the left, our party accordingly soon 
made its way, holding on first to tufte of grass and then to angular blocks 
of granite, slipping over soft clay, toppling over heavy stones, and at 
length reachiog the pile of rabbish fallen from the roof of the cave, up 
which we had to make our way to the cavern that yawned a little above. 
This difficulty overcome, and the heap mounted aad descended, we found 
ourselves in a vast cleft in the rock, nearly twenty feet in width and 
certainly fifty in height, the whole floor covered so thickly with buge an- 
gular fragments and rounded blocks fallen in from above or rolled ia by 
the sea, that the utmost care was necessary in scrambling dowa the steep 
descent to the sea level. This singular cleft continues through the whole 
of the rest of the island, and may be traversed for more than a quarter of 
a mile northwards, till it emerges at a small terrace, generally dry at low 
water, which separates Sark from a rocky islet called the Nose. At the 
time of our visit, this exit was almost blocked up by great masses of rock 
several cubic yards in dimensions, with others of smaller size and all 
ehapes jammed io between them, the whole probably driven in duriag 
late storms. With some diffisalty these were pa:sed, and we stood at 
the extremity close to the Nose, the sea dashing wildly over the rocks, 
and lumps of foam, like snow-flakes, almost blinding us as they drifted 
wildly past into the cave. The long gloomy fissure behind being almost 
closed by the rocks, and irregular maes2s of granite in front and on each 
side cutting off all distant view, the furious vehemence of the sea, as it 
entered and escaped, eeemed unaccounted for; but the scene was one 
rarely equalled, and hardly to be surpassed. 

On our way back, we visited several cross fissures, some being tan- 
nels opening outwards to the sea, and others hage caverns penetrating 
balf across towards the eastern side of the little promontory on which 
we were. 

The colours of the rocks in this group of caveras are very striking. 
There are blood-red jaspers, and minerals of a bright pea-green coloar, 
together with purple and gray varieties of decomposing granite, and 
spotted black porpbyries, varied ia some places by the rich dark browa 
tints of soft intersecting veina. All these, lighted up from time to time 
by the fitful gleams of a setting sun on a wild stormy afteraoon, formed 
together a scene of the most singular — and beaaty. 

Soch was our first experience of k caverns. An afternoon was 
well employed in this visit ; bat we found time also to examine a little 
more of the west coast, descending into a bay (Seignie Bay) by a zigzag 
path, down an almost vertical face of cliff at least 300 feet high. Tae 
views in this small bay are very different, bat oot at all leas striking, than 
those obtained within the cavern. A group of three detached rocks 
called the Aatelets, or Little Altare, stands out in the sea at one ex- 
—q of the bay, each rock rising in steps from a large base to a emall 
open, like so many broken irregular pyramids roughly hewn by nature 
out of the raw material everywhere around. Jet black in colour, owin: 
to the rock of which they are formed, these singular masses are cover 
in many places with higaly tinted licheas, and draped in parts with sea- 
weed. The white marks of the seagull are not wanting to produce an 
artistic effect, and varieties of light and shade are ensured at all times 
and seasons by the infinite multiplicatioa of sides and angles in the 
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Oar first day was brought to a conclusion very pleasantly, although it 
left a distinct impression that the task we had set ourselves of seeing the 
beauties of the island was, as yet, only commenced. Next morning, ac- 
cordingly, we started early for a complete day’s work, and first descended 
a charming valley close to the hotel, which opens down into a fine bay 
on the east side of the island. There is something very singular and 
characteristic about the wooded scenery of Sark. It is so small—so Lili- 
putiar in its nature, and yet so effective. There can hardly be a tree 
thirty feet high in the island, and in most places the tops are shaved off 
with that peculiar and angracefal — towards the prevalent wind (the 
south-west) which is so common at all seaside places. Bat in this little 
valley, the trees are sheltered and their forms more natural : still all are 
dwarfe—pretty aod interesting, bat on a small ecale. Baker’s valley— 
the one now referred to, and the most pleasing of the two valleys that 
Sark boaste—is not very wide or very long, but is remarkably pretty, 
being well wooded on this minute scale, and ornamented with a pictar- 
esque cottage and orchard very well placed. 

This valley leads, but can scarcely be said to open out, toa bay, which 
at; first seems very small, but which, even when the water is tolerably 
high, bas access to another and larger bay by a pierced rock. There iz, 
perbaps, no coast so small that bas so many of these pierced rocks or na- 
taral arches as are found in Sark. One can hardly descend anywhere 
to the sea without finding them, and a score might easily be quoted, all 
striking _- and some of them noble and even grand in their pro- 
portions. In this little Baie d’Ixcart, as opened out at low water, there 
are three such arches, each one By gy huge detached mass of 
rock, larger than a moderate-sized house. Within these rocks are some 
half-dozen caverns of tolerable dimensions. Bat d’[xcart Bay, although 
very fine and well worth visiting, is not one of the lions of Sark. We 
reserved our low water for the Goaliot Caves, celebrated in the aonala 
of nataral history, and remarkable beyond all others of those oceanie 
recesses which Neptune has reserved to himself, and has lined wich bis 
choicest treasures of animal and vegetable life. To visit these Gouliot 
Caves there are now every year pilgrimages of eager naturalists armed 
with koives and possessed of every kind of pot and pan to carry away 
the objects of their worship. It is only at extreme low water daring 
spriog and autamo espring-tides, and even thea only under favourable 
conditions of wiad, that one can walk dryehod into the inner recesees of 
these temples of Marine Zoology, and many are the occasions when even 
wadiog or trustiog oneself to the sturdy arms of a guide, who walks the 
waters without fear of consequences, is insufficient to secure a satisfac- 
tory visit. 

The descent to the Gouliots is not a very easy task to any one not 
accustomed to cliffiog, aud not endowed by natare with a ateady head. 
In this case, however, as in many others, there is little daoger when 
there is no fear ; although any person, man or woman, who waats help 
certainly runs risk. A path has been made on a rocky face of a small 
inlet, and terminates oo some large rocks, covered with black slippery 
seaweed and little barnacles, that bave been thrown by the sea in its 
angry moments above the reach of ordinary tides. Over these one has 
to pick one’s way into the firet great cave, which is a long natural tan- 
nel, something like the Boutiques, penetrating completely through a 
emall promoatory that stretches out beyond the middle of the weat coast 
of Sark, beiag separated from the island of Brechou and the Gouliot rock 
by small channels, passable at all times of tide. This first cavern is of 
noble proportions, aud the floor is roughly piled with immense boulders, 
giviog many a varied view of a small but pictaresque harbour, seen 
through the opening at the farther extremity. Bct this cavern, though 
fine, is, as it were, a mere outer court, prepariog us for the glories to be 
revealed withio. Its walle are partly covered with those singular cur- 
rant-jelly-like animals one sees expanded like liviog flowers in marine 
aquaria: déep blood-red is the prevailing colour, bat dark olive-green 
varieties are aleo common, and numerous yellow and brick-red patches 
are seen at intervals. A few muscles, and tens of thousands of Timapots 
acd barnacles, cover the boulders. Abundance of life is seen, and some 
of the specimens are as rare as they are beautiful. A branch of the firet 
cavero, in which is a deep pool of water, condacts outwards to the sea ; 
but it is better to wait till low water and creep outside. We then enter 
a gloomy series of vault, lighted from the eea, and commenicating with 
each other by natural passages. These are the Gouliot Caves of the 
aqaariam lover, and contain the soft animals with hard names on which 
the lips of beauty now love to linger. Here are the Actinia mesembry- 
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anthemum, the Bunodes crassicornis, the Aleyouium digitatam, the Cary- | nothing was discovered that could fix a reasonable suspicion of guilt bis money safe. 


opbyllia Smitbii, the Sertularia filicuta, and a hundred other. 


| upon either of them. 


It may be that, long ere now, the miscreant has 


Toquiry elicited the following facts:—That about half 
an bour after 


’ Mr. Parsons left his house, piercing soreams were beard i 
Fortanately the visitor is not often subjected to an examination in sifu | been summoned to the bar of Him to whom the darkest mysteries are | the direction of the shed, accompenied by the : b “4 


as to his kaowledge of these names, fir the eye even of one most familiar | visible as in the blaze of noon-day; bat bere, on earth, the dread, seeth- | carpet was being beaten. 


with the aquarium could not fail to be struck by the marvellous wealth 


bad heard them thought so little of the matter that 
and prodigality of nature ia this treasure-house of life. Isis chiefly on den of which be bas, or will, there can be little doubt, carry to the grave, | and the circumstance passed from thir miuds t 


the walls of thé caverns receatly left by the sea that the avimals are seen. | 
They attract by colour as well as form: the brightest and richest reds, } 
yellows, blues, and greens cover the wet rocks. Occasionally in rough 
weatber the animals are swept away by the stones drifted into the cavern, 
go that large naked patches are left; but the same species reappear ia 
the same spo's, or at least would do so it left alone by man. The mania 
of collecting, however, affects even these poor creatures, and they are 
cut away and shipped off to Eagland as fast as they can be procured by 
a certain well-known guide, whose fishing is, no doubt, more profitable | 
in this locality than on the best turbot banks in the Channel. 

Bat a short time is allowed by the tide for this visit : too short a time, | 
indeed, to do justice to its beauties ; and as it is not altogether safe to | 
be caught after the water bas ouce begun to rise, the caverns mast ofiea | 
be abaudoned almost at soon as they are reached. But the lover of wild, | 
grand, rocky scenery, who is also a naturalist, cannot certaialy do better | 
than visit Sark, even at the risk of breakiog bis neck over the precipices, 
and sprainiog bis ankle among the loose etoues, andif he had alsoa 
chance of being drowned with sponges, coralliues, and sea anemones in 
the Gouliot Caves. 

When we emerged to the outer day from our pilgrimage to these 
temples, dripping as we were with spray aod salt water, we fouad that 
the weatber, which bad been threatening and uncomfortable all the 
morning, was now worse than ever, heavy rain and blowiag wiads having 
set iv, with little prospect of improvemeat. Oar party, however, coa- 
fiding io the notion that they bad but three days to spend on the island, 
and feeling that they bad as yet seen but few of the objects of interest, 
though they had found in each one bitberto examined abundant beauty 
aod grandeur, decided to visit Little Sark ia the afternoon. Starting, 
theo, in the rain, which, though it at one time diminished, afterwards 
settled into a heavy downpour, we weat towards the Coupée, the name 
given to a deep cut in the rocks, along which is the only road ir_m Great 
to Little Sark. Owing to the existeace of a wide tract of soft rock be- 
tween the granite of Little Sark and the eqaally hard porphyry crossing 
Great Sark at a distance of about a quarter of a mile, the sea on both 
sides bas made deep inroade, and cut outa wide and large opeu bay 
towards Guernsey, and asmalier bay towards France, leaving only a 
narrow neck of land between. The weather wearing the :ock down from 
the top, while the sea was at work below, this neck has been graiually 
scooped oat ; and though the operation of rain was slower than that of the 
sea, the result was equally certain, and the rate sufficiently rapid to form 
a talus or sloping bank on botb sides. Such a bauk has natura.ly ac'ed as 
a barricade against the further advance of the sea, and thus the isthmus 
bas been preserved fiom one cause of destraction by the action of another 
cause. The road constructed across the Coupée completely preserves 
the upper surface, and so Joug as it is kept in good condition the sea does 
not seem likely to make any fresh inroads. Should the road, however, 
be neglected, it is likely thata very few years would separate Little 
from Great Sark. 

Not far from the Coupée there is a wondertal descent through a broken 
natural chimney, called the Pot, to the rocks oa the shore of Little Sark. 
Tae whole of this chimney is festooned with a tangled mass of ivy and 
brambles ; but as the rain was poariog in torren's duriag our visit to 
this place, we were not ia a condition to do justice to its wild beauties. 
The coast of Little Sirk is everywhere extremely fae and bold, and there 
are several points where, with good climbing, the sea may b: reached. 
There are aleo some fine caver. 

As our party, after descending the Pot, had become so completely 
soaked that they could heli no more water, it was agreed to retura to 
the hotel, and there, mouffi-d ap in such clothes as could be borrowed, we 
enjoyed our dinuer and hoped for better times.— 7» be concluded next week. 


— 
MURDERS THAT WILL NOT OUT. 


The popular, presumedly-pious, and let us not fear to add, absurd, ap 
to some extent mischievous fallacy, that wurder will always out, bas 
never, perbaps, been «xpressed in more felicitous verbiage thax by Daniel 
Websier, the great American orator and statesman. Speaking of aa 
exciting murder, he says, ‘A thousand eyes turo at one glance to ex- 
plore every man, every thing, every circa petance connected wiih the 
time and place ; a thousand ears catch every whisper ; a thousand ex- 
cited miads dwell on the scene, sheddivg all their light, and ready to 
kindle the slightest circumstance into a blaze of diseovery.”’ Tais is 
quite true; but those thousand ears, eyes, minds would have becn need- 
lessly excited, their light shed upon elightest circumstance not in the 
leas: required to kindle a blaze of discovery, it that which immediately 
follows trom the same eloquent lips were true :— 

* Meantime the guilty soul cannot keep ite own seoret. It is faise to 
itself, or ratber, it fee!s an irresistible impulse of conscience to be trae to 
itself ; it laboured under its guilty possession, and knows not what to do 
with it. The buman heart was not made for the residence of such an in- 
babitant. It finds itself preyed on by a torment which it dares not ac- 
knowledge to God or map. A vulture is devouring it, and it can ark 
no sympathy or assistance either from beaven or earth. The secret 
which the murderer possesses soon comes to possess him, and like the evil 
spirit of which we read, it overcomes bim, and leads him whithersoever 
it will. He feels it beating at hie beart, rising to his throat, demanding 
disclosure ; be thinks the whole world sees it in bis face, reads it in bis 
eyes, and almost hears ‘ts workings in the very silence of bis thoughte. 
It bas become his master ; it betrays bie discretion ; it breaks down his 
courage ; it conquers bis prudence. When suspicions from without be- 
gio to embarres: him, and the net of circumstances to entangle him, the 
‘atal secret struggles with etill greater violence to burst forth. It must 
be confessed—w will be c nf » there is no refuge from confestion but 
suicide and suicide is confession.” 

Very fine, Mr. Daniel Webster ; but, in its extravagant generalization, 
false and fine. Of this a hundred, ay, a thousand incontestable proofs 
might easily be given. I purpose to jot down eome dozen iastances— 
vivid illustrations, all of them, of the imp2rative necessity, when such a 
terrible crime occurs, of instantly searching out and fol.owing swiftly 
= ony, the faintest clue to the detecticn of the criminal that may present 

wself. 

First, let us take the case of Mrs or Madame Donatti, an elderly wi- 
dowed lady of penurious bab'ts, who had for some years resided in 
Doughty Street, Brunswick Square. She had not of late kept a servant. 
Sbe was found mwardered in the passage of her hous>, and had apparently 
mistaken the murderer’s for the milkman’s knock, as near the corps were 
found the fragments of a broken milk jag. Noclue to the perpetrator 
of that crime bas ever been discovered. It was, indeed, loosely sugges- 
ted that a nepbew who would—she dying intestate—inberit the property, 
might have been the assassin; but he was not seen to enter or leave the 











house on the afternoun of the murder, and not a sbred of evidence against 
bim or avy other person has been discovered. That murder remaios a 
“ dead secret.” 

The shocking detaile of the murder of Eliza Davis, the young Welsh 
barmaid at the King’s Arms Wiae Vaalts, Regent’s Park, oo the 10th of 
Moy, 1837, most etill dwell in the memory of many readers. The unfor- 
tunate girl had risen at ber usual time, about six o'clock, and opened the 
house. No noise of straggle, no scream of agony, was heard by other 
inmates of the house ; no alarm was given, nor euepicion created, till a 
mechanic of the name of Hall entered the place fur a glaes of beer. No 
one was there ; but looking over the counter he saw that the floor was 
covered with blood. He immediately shouted up the dark staircase for 
the master of the place. 

The potboy first burries down, and stambles over the dead body of the 
barmaid lying on a mat, to which, with bands vainly clasping her throat 
to stay the sanguine torrent in which her life was swiftly fica'ing away, 
ebe had contrived to crawl. A bloody case knife was found upon the 
counter ; aad from various circumstences it was established that the as- 
sasein must bave quietly entered the p'ace, asked for something which 
required that the baplese girl should turn round with her fece from the 
murderer, and that directly she did so, her bead must bave been seized 
by the hair, and drawn back ; then the strong swift drawing of the eharp 
kaife across her throat began and finished the terrible tragedy in an in- 
stant of time, in silence unbroken, save Ly the jet of blood splashing upon 
the floor. There were marks of the murderer’s dripping fingers upon 
the street-doorpost, as he staggered back after accompliebing the foul 
deed, and caught thereat for momentary support. There ecded all trace 
of the assassin. No motive to the perpetration of the inconceivably au- 
dacious crime, carried out on a bright morning io - could be sug- 
gested or imagined. No robbery wae committed. The girl, a civil, 
obliging, well-conducted person, bad no followers, no koown enemy 
Several men were apprebended, aud, when liberated, strictly ard se- 
cretly watched for several mouths—one a foreigner rcsidiog in Bath—but 


ing secret bas not coerced ihe asevs-in into confessing his guilt the bar- | 


there to be buried out of man’s sight for ever. 

The murder of Eliza Grimwood excited a most painful in‘erest in the | 
public mind. She was singularly beautiful ; of the classtermed * unfor- 
tunate,’”’ but loathing ber way of life, which she was in a manner coerced | 
into following by ber cousin, origivally a working carpenter, but at the | 


| time of the masder occupying a house in the Waterloo Road, twelve | ted to the Hants assige— 


doors from the bridge, where he offered a mercenary shelter to vice. 
Eliza Grimwood occupied, and received her triends in, the first floor of | 
that bos». One of the most frequent of her visitors was a foreiga gen- 
tleman, called, by the neighbours whose notice he came under, Don 
Whiskerandos, fiom the luxariance of bis whiskers and beard. This per- 
sou, it was observed, invariably wore lavender-coloured gloves, The 
same peculiarities—a bairy face and laveader gloves—distioguished a 
dethroned poteotate, then residing in exile in Eoglaud, for which and no 
tangible reason Lis Serene Highness fell under the ban of public suspi- 
cion, A few days previous to the catastrophe Eliza Grimwood had a 
clear prospect of escapiog from the loatbed life to which ciroumstaaces 
had condemned ber. A commercial traveller, of good mercantile posi- 
tion and respectable character, hed seer, commiserated, fallea deeply ia 
love with, the beautiful unfortunate, to whom he proposed marriage. 
His offer was accepted, greatly, it was said, to the cousin’s chagrina— 
rage, indeed, as also, there was reason to believe, in opposition to the 
jealous will of Don Whiskerandos. A day was fixed for the ceremony, 
jate in the evening previous to which Whiskerandos was seen to enter 
the house. He was admitted by the cousin. A room on the second 
floor, immediately over Eliza Grimwood’s sleeping apartment, was oc- 
cupied by anoiber courtesan, who, as well as ber companion, heard, at 
about “ the dead waste and middie of the night,’ a noise as of qasrrel 
ling below. The chamber door was presently opened —sbut agaia—and 
the listeners heard the creaking of a man’s step as he descended the stairs 
and passed out at the street door. So common an incident in that hous: 
could excite no eurprise. It was afterwards remembered that Eliza 
Grimwood’s little dog, though a fierce little animal in presence of any 
one except those whom be knew well, did not bark ! 

Ia the morning Eliza Grimwood was found, fully dieseed, lying on the 
floor (the bed had not been occupied) quite dead. A sbarp instrument, a 
thin poniard it was believed, had been driven into ber heart, and life 
must have been instantly extinct. [Instead of the escape, poor girl, so 
near as it seemed at hand, from pestilential, moral death, to hearty, 
hopeful life, she had beea hurled (because there can be little doubt, of 
the seeming certainty of that near escape, and her fixed resolve to avail 
herself of the blessed chance) —hurled ruthlessly ioto a terrible eternity, 
with all ber sias broad blown as blash as May—uahouseled, anoanointed, 
uoannealed, 

By the black-bearded foreigner, nicknamed Whiskerandos? 
doubted that he was the murderer. But who was Whiskerandos, so 
called? Where was he to be found? Nove koew. The couria did not 
know, he sald, the foreigner’s name—had uot the slightest idea where he 
lived, nor to what particular foreign nation he belooged. The man bad 
ome worn his bat pulled unasually low down over his face, which, 
with the bushy beard and whiskers, would render it a'most impossible 
for a casual observer to identify his features, should be b2 confronted 
with the murderer. nee | no one dared to aver that the foreign po- 
tentate was Whiskerandos. The gentieman’s beard and whiskers and 
lavender gloves appeared to be those of the presumed aseassin ; his 
figure and height about the same ; but that was all—and the carpenter. 
cousin swore pos tively that be was not the man suspected of the murder. 
The cousin bimself—whose name, be being still it is believed living in 
London, it will be right not to mentioo—was him-elf apprehended on 
suspicion of being the murderer ; ia support of which suspicion no reason 
could be adduced except that one of his ebirte was missing. He was of 
couree liberated, aod all trace of Eliza Grimwood’s destroyer bas van 
ished, or at least is but faintly, dowbtfully, visible to the eye of imagi- 
native euspicion in the ghostly gloom of the past. 

Near Dagenham, Essex, a policeman named Ciark» was found brutally 
murdered on the ‘morning of the 27th of June, 1846. Nothing trans- 
pired that hioted a suspicion of who the murderer or murderers might 
be, till between two aod three years sinc*, when an old woman, the 
widow of a maa named Page, who died peaceably in his bed in 1848, 
volunteered a siatement to the effect that a man named Blewet, boree- 
keeper to Mr. Brittaio, farmer, proposed, in ber bearing, to Page, ber 
husband, to go out in the night and belp him tostea! corn from Mr. Brit- 
tain’s granary. Pageassented ; the Policeman Clarke chagced to sur- 
prise in the commission of tbe offence, and to avoid the fnevitable 
shame aud punishment, they forthwith mardered him. Blewet was taken 
into castody upon the woman's sworo deposition, and committed for 
trial at the Chelmsford Aseizes, when Mr. Justice Willes decided that 
the woman was labouring ander mental delusion, and that there was 
not a tit le of reilable evidence against Blewet, who was consequently 
diecharged. Toat marder would not out, evea under pressure of what 
appears to be urgent extraneous compulsion. 

Vill the name of Mre, Sarah Kelly recall to the reader's mind the atro- 
cious murder of that mach-talked-of lady, iu April, 1856, in the broad 
day, on ber own estate in Westmeath, whiist she was in company with 
ber nepbew Stephen's map-groom, and talking toa little child? Two 
fellows dressed in woman’s attire, masked, aod armed with pistols, 
entered the field, marched up to the terrified lady, shot at, killed her, 
and walked quietly off again, vanishing at once into unknown sprce as 
far as buman ken is concerned. The consciousness of inexpiable guilt may 
now possibly be beating at the villains’ hearts—if they bave bearte— 
and rising to their throate, but it bas not, yet at least, burst the seal of 
their lips. Who murdered and robbed Mr. Little at the Dablin station ? 
Who shot in his bed, when asleep, in the dead of night, Henderson, the 
farmer ? 

Upon whose head lies the fiendish crime perpetrated at Road? Who 
there shed the innocent blood still cryiog vainly from the ground? The 
known circumstances of that foul deed are atill fresh in the memory of 
the English public; aod when or where, let me ask, was a dreadful 
crime committed under conditions more likely to lead to detection? the 
murder of a child in bis father’s own house—the family with numerous 
servants resident therein at the time, and yet what, save the vaguest 
conjectare, intimates the assassin? 

ot one of the individuals accused of these crimes, if “7 confidence 
may be placed ia the detective working of our jad cial machinery, were 
the real culprits. In the firet two cases it certainly did appear, to sim 
ple-minded lookere-on, that the fellows ia the dock-entry to the gallows 
were the right men io their right places; but Justice by whose award 
we are bound to correct our own less instracted judgmente, said No ; 
they were the wrong men io the wrong places—and eolema record was 
made that the criminals io those instances were not found out. 

I might maltiply theee examples of the failure of justice ia the detec- 
tion of murderers to almost auy extent. Bat enough baving b-en tran- 
scribed to prove the fallacy tricked out in Mr, Daniel Webster’s showy 
sentences, and to point out the necessity of spariog no effort to facilitate 
the jadicial discovery of euch revolting crimes, | conclude with a hasty 
glance at two cases—tbe murder of Mr. Pareons, at Aniover, in Hamp- 
hire, last November two years, and that of Madume Féron, whose eoli- 
tary abode was not very far fom Rennes, in France. Both are distia- 
guished by peculiar and startling features ; and the French cate affords 
solemn waraiog io a double eense. 

Mr. Parsons, a married man, was the chief draper and 
quiet little agricultural towa—— Mr. Banks, ar > gly 
well-to-do inokeeper of the same place. His wife, Mrs. Banks, though 
with abandance of money at ber conmand, was efilicted, with the not 
very uncommon mania of walking off, when out shopping at drapers’, 
with more articles than ebe bargained for. She was watched, and one of 
the young men saw ber plece a rich dress under her cloak. She was 
taxed with the offence, but allowed to leave the shop, and went home io 
great distress of mind. The shopman followed ber wiih the goods she 
bad really purchased. These she paid for, and offered a balf eovereign 
(which was declined) to the shopman as hash-money. She also ex- 
pressed a strong with for a private interview with Mr. Parsons—a mes- 
rage which the shopman delivered. Two or three evenings afterwards 
Mr. Parsons put on bis great coat—the weather being bitterly cold—and 
told Mra. Parsons he was going to the post-office, which was a few doors 
off only. She never eaw bim in life again. The next morning one of 
the shopmen, on taking bis customary morning walk in the immediate 
environs of the town, discovered under a rude shed the lifeless body of 
his master, whose head bad been battered in a shocking manner—the 
first and deadliest blows, it was conjectared, baving beea dealt from be- 
biad with a large ashen clab. This club was part of a yourg ash tree 
growing near the epot. The es:asein, whoever be was, bad cut off the 
top part of the asbling, and replanted it so that no gap in the hedge 
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thud of heavy blows, as if a 
The sounds quickly ceased; and those who 
they made no search, 
ill recalled by the dis- 
: was also distioctly brought out that Banks aod 
bis wife were seea walkiog hurriedly towards Aadover from the direction 
of the shed a few minutes after the screams aud blows ceased. 

They were both arrested, aad, spite of the ingenious pleading of Mr. 
Poland, the barrister specially retaived for the prisoners, were commit- 

\ the husband charged with the wilful murder of 
Parsons, the wile as an accessory before the fact. 

Well, justica, spite ot appearances, had bluodered agafa—seized the 
wrong persons! This murder, it was found, would not out. The Hants 
Grand Jury igoored the bill agains. both prisoners and they were set at 
liberty. Mrs. Banks gave birth whilst in gaol to a daughter, bat the 
busband and wife never lived together again, and both left that part of 
Eoglaod. Neither at the time nor since has a shadow cf suspicion rested 
upon any otber person ; and the marder:r or murderers, whoever he or 
they may be, are still at large, unscathed of jastice. He or they, it is 
established by the authority of the Hants Grani Jury, have not been 
found out ;—have neither confessed the crime verbally nor by suicide, 

Tbe French case is a shocking, deplorable ove. Madame Féron was 
the aged miserly relict of a prosperous farmer living alone at a solitary 
farmhouse about three leagues distaut from Reanes. A charwoman cama 
for an hour or two daily to do the scrubbing and coarser work of the 
house. Madame Féron was not only known to be possessed of a consi- 
derable aonual income, but of a large sum in rouleauz of Napoleons, which 
she kept uoder lock and key inthe house. This last fact was at least 
known to Jeanneite Morlaix, and to Pierre Dabois, an itinerant clock- 
maker, whose poor home and shop were at Rennes, He was givea to 
tattle when in the least excited by drink, and bad been more than once 
beard to gleefully relate bow frightened Madame Féron looked when he, 
one day entering ber house suddenly, without koocking, surprised her 
kneeling before an opened chest, gloating over her golden treasure. It 
was Pierre’s custom to call at Madame Féron’s regularly when returning 
from his roands on the first Monday ia every alternate month to see to 
the correct time keeping of her clock. Now, early on the day following 
the Monday in August when be should have called at Madame Feron’s— 
did in fuct call, it was asserted and fully believed—the aged lady was 
found stark dead !—murdered—mangled in & dreadful manoer. Though 
considerably ubove sixty, she was a strong-limbed, powerful, courageous 
woman, and had, it was evident, struggled fiercely for her life. The 
chest was plundered of the rouleauz of gold, aud some silver spoons and 
other articles of plate were missing. The alarm was given, a commis- 
sary of police arrived, aud a vigorous iavestigation of all the circum- 
stances Was commenced on the spot. Jeanactte Morlaix deposed that 
soon after Madame Féron returned from church, late in the afternoon, 
(sbe bad been to vespers, it being the festival of th: Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin,) she, Jcannette, eft the house and proceeded homewards. 
Her dwelling was about balf a league distant from Madame Féron’s. She 
bad not proceeded very far, about ten minutes’ distance perhaps, when 
she saw Pierre Dabois waiking towards the house. He did not pass near 
to her, and from the direction in which be came she did not eee bis full 
face, but she was positive it was him. He was dressed as usual, acd car- 
ried under bis arm a tinkling German clock, as he almost always did. 
Jeannette also saw bim litt the door-laich and pass into the house. That 
was all she knew. Ia reply to the questions of the commissary, she said 
that Pierre Dabois usually arrived at about the saméhour. Madame 
Féron’s place was the last io bis day’s round, and when Dubois left he 
went straight away towards Renoes. 

For Rennes the commissary and his men forthwith galloped off, and 
learned that Pierre Dabcis bad not been bome all night; that his half- 
distracted wife bad not seen nor beard of him since be left early the pre- 
vious day to proceed on bis acoustomed round. 

Leaving two gendarmes in the place to secure Dubois if be should 
make his appearance, and meanwhile to preveat the wife or either of the 
children from holding ication with any one, the commissary hur- 
tied away to organize a bunt after the absconded assassin and robber, 
The search, though vigorously presved, proved fruitless: no tidings could 
be beard of the clockmaker, and it was begionivg to be fiared he might 
have succeeded in escaping from France wiih his tooty, when, late in the 
evening, who sbould walk into the bouse but the culprit himself! His 
clothes were toro, dirty, staiced with blood in more than oue place—he 
bimeelf eeeming to be balf siupefied, lixe a perron just recovering froma 
long-contivu:d debauch. He was of course instantly taken into custody 
aud burried off to gaol. No gold or silver was found upon him, but in 
one of bis pockets several torn fragments of roulezw paper were found. 
When questioned the next day by a Judge d’lustruction, he delivered 
bimselt of a cock-and-ball story, in effect and substance as follows :— 

About noon of the day on which he left bome, be was on bis return to- 
wards Madame Férov’s, when, at about a couple of leagues from her 
house two men in blouses came up with bim in a solitary part of the road. 
They were riding ia a light sort of gs! charrette, and offered him a 
ride as faras they were goiog his road. The day was sultry ; he was 
tired, and gladly accepted the invitation. He was thirsty tco, his own 
flask of thin wine was nearly empty, and be almost emptied at adraught 
that which one of the men offered bim. An irresist ble drowsiness almost 
immediately eeized bim ; he lay dowa in the bottom of the charrette and 
remembered nothing more till, awaking to confused consciousness, be 
found bimself lying on the grass in a place he could not recognize, with 
the moon and stars shining brilliantly overhead. He bad a blouse on; 
aud be could nowhere see bis clock. lie had a dim recollection of some 
one trying, by sbakiog and shouting in his ear, to rouse bim ; vainly so. 
His throat was parched, and feeling for his flask, he found it much fuller 
than be bad supposed it to be, took a long pull thereat, and again fell 
into a leaden slumber. When he next awoke, the sun was high in heaven 
he had his own clothes on again—no blouse ; but the clock and what silver 
money be bad were certainly gone. The flask, too, was empty, and be 
was fain to slake bis thirst at a rivalet close by. Rousing himself by a 
great effort, making inquiry as he came along the road to Rennes, ie 
managed at last to reach his home as before stated. He denied, with the 
most natural assumptioa of truthfulness, that be bad been at Madame 
Féron’s house on the Monday afternoon, or at any hour of the day, and 
when confronted with Jeannette Morleix—whom he knew to be a singu- 
larly trathful, honest person, and who persisted she had seen him go into 
the house with the tinkling Germaa clock uoder bis arm—he affected to 
be altogether confounded, and assumed a manner aad expression as if be 
bewilderedly half believed that he must bave been walking, talking— 
murdering folk, duriog a delirious, drunkea dream. As to the spots of 
blood upon his clothes, that circumstance he could notin any way account 
for. Of course, such a jumble of absurdities did not obtain a moment’s 
credence. The general belief appears to have been, that, after murdering 
Madame Féron, and possessing himself of the rculeauz aud plate (the 
German clock, 1 should have mentioned, was found ia the room where 
the murder bad been committed), he started across the couniry by un- 
frequented paths, intending to escape from France ; thathe had drunk 
bimeelf dead drank with brandy, taken, as was koown, from Madame 
Féron’s, aud in tbat etate bad bimeelf been robbed of every valuable about 
him. Recovered from his debauch—finding bims-if stripped of every- 
thing, destitute of the means toe-cape, be had determined to boldly face 
accusation with those transparent lies in bie mouth. 

The result was Pierre Dubois’ conviction, by a unanimous jury, of 
Wilful Homicide and Robbery, bis condemnation to death by the guillo- 
tine, aud the execution of the sentence. 

. * 
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The following summer M. Saint Foin, a highly reepectable citizen at 
Rennes, returncd from Martinique, to which island he had hastily depar- 
ted in August of the previous year Pierre Dubois bad been well known 
to him—hbad for years regula'ed M. Saint Foin’s clocks ; and no sooner 
did that gentleman bear the etory end tragic fate of the poor clock- 
maker, tban be hurried away to the Procureur Géoéral iu a state of ex- 
treme agitation. Dubois bad himself been murdered—judicially : there 
could be no doubt of the terrible fact. On the 15th of August, the grand 
Catholic Festiva), as previously e ated, M. Saint Foia, a bachelor gentle- 
map, after attending high mass in the Cathedral, bad left Rennes oa 
horseback, his immediate destination being a friend's houre about tea 
leagues distant. He intended to remain there for the night, and early 
on the following day proceed by railway to Puris, theuce to Havre de 
Grace, from which port he should sail for Martinique, where bis only 
brotber, alro a bachelor, bad recently died, and bequeathed tohim M. 
Saint Foio, the whole of a considerable property. He took a short cut, 
being in baste, to bis friend’s house, and at an out-of ibe-way place, as 
dc scribed by poor Daboir, about seven leagues from Rennes. and perbaps 
over that distance from Madame Féron’s babitation, saw Dubois lying 
on the grass dead drunk, as it seemed. He bad on a blouse, and neither 
the peculiar cap he was accustomed to wear, nor the German clock he usu- 
ally,carried about with him, wasto be sen. A wioe-flusk nearly full was 
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lying close by him. M.Saiat Foin dismoun'ed, acd vainly «ndeavoured, 
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red, rudely shaking and bawling at the drowsy drunkard, to awaken 

him. He was at a loss what to do—for be bad a regard for honest Dubios 

—when fortonately a man of the labouring class, and wearing a blouse 

of the eame colour as that which Dubois bad on, came in view, walking | 
towerds them. M. Saint Foin asked him if he would for sufficient re- | 
compense wait by the sleeping man till he should wake, and, if it was 

necessary to do so, see him safely to Rennes. The man willingly agreed. 

M. Saint Foin presented bim with a five-franc piece, remounted bis horse 

and proceeded on his journey. He bad no correspondents except in Paris, 

and bad not read or heard anytbiog of the Pierre Dabois affair till bis re- 

turn that day to Rennes. 

The time at which M. Saint Foin had so fallen in with the sleeping 
Dubois was, a? nearly as might be, upon the stroke of the hour when 
Jeannette Morlaix swore, honestly swore, no doubt, that she had seen 
him enter Madame F¢ron’s house. The explanation of the mystery seems 
to be clear enough. The two fellows in the charrette, whom Dubois had 
met with, were villains who bad made themselves acquainted with the 
clockmaker’s habite, opportanites, and where he might be met with 
at about that time. The wine given to and left with him was no doubt 
drogged. One of the fellows had exchanged his blouse for the clock- 
maker’s coat, and further, disguised by Dubois’ peculiar cap and the 
tinkling German clock, had proceeded to Madame Féron’s, leaving bis 
comrade in crime pear Dubois, to watch evente. It was to this fellow, 
no question, tbat M. Saint Foin gave the five-franc piece. The actual 
murderer must bave retacned with the plander; and as it was desirable 
to effectually put justice on the wrong scent, Dabois’ coat and cap were 
restored, and the scraps of roudecu paper placed in the uofortunate man’s 

ket. The incredible story be would have to tell would be, they well 
new, treated with ecoffing unbelief. : 

It proved so. Justice was betrayed, baffled, and to this day, no clue 
to the diecovery of the murderers of Madame Fé¢ron, and indirectly of 
Pierre Dubois, has been found! With this ead story I close the tragic 
calendar of ‘ Murders that will not out.” 

One word io conclusion. I quite believe that, although in many ip 
stances murderers succeed in evading the penalty of the law, in conceal- 
ing their guilt from the world, those who thus escape the gallows or 
guillotine often suffer a terrible retribution even in this world. To most 
of them the sky must be ever afterwards iron—the eartb, brass. Borne 
down physically and morally by the ever-growing burden of their ghastly 
crime, the slightest accident—a mere ecratch—will be often sufficient to 
inflict the death avoided on the scaffold. This is finely expressed by the 

in “King Joho,” addressing Hubert, suspected of Artbur’s 
murder :— 
“If thou didst but consent 
To this most cruel act, do bat despair ; 
And if thou want’st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee, a rush will be 
A beam to hang thee on. Or wouldst thou drown thyself ? 
Put bat a little water in a spoon, 
And it shall be as all the oceau— 
Enough to stifle such a villain up.” 


THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE. 


“I would examine the true seat of that Terrestrial Paradise,” says 
Barton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy. The desire was not p:culiar to 
him ; for the subject has employed the wits of countless scholars, and has 
drawn handreds of travellers in old times to the distant lands of Asia, 
where, if they did not discover what they sought, they at least found a 

ly store of strange facts and stranger fancies, the bright Aurora of 

more certaii geographical knowledge which we now possess. Not 
satisfied that the Bible should leave the exact place of Paradise ande- 
fined, the various explorers made a very scieace of guesswork, and quar- 
relled with one another as to the relative value of their guesses. For it 
is one of the noteworthy characteristics of the human mind that it will 
needs hanker after reducing to the most precise and mechanical form that 
which is really more impressive by reason of its vagueness. Enthusiasts 
have been known to ascend Mount Ararat that they might see whether 
there were any remains of Noah’s Ark on the top ; and the echoolmen of 
former ages consamed their lives in disputing as to the shape and ele- 
mental composition of angels and of devils, the exact locality and dimen- 
sions of bell, the nature of the fire burning there, the number of spirite 
who could dance on the point of a needle, the character of the earth’s 
centre, the quarter of the world where Opbir was, the precise day of the 
month on which Adam was born, the language he spoke, the genus and 
species of the Tree of Knowledge, the name which Satan bore before his 
fall, the delicate question whether that potentate be adorned with a tail 
or not, and the like exquisite refinements of curiosity. What wonder, 
then, that the site of Paradise should be eagerly sought for and fiercely 


over? 

Walter Raleigh, in bis History of the World (a wonderful produc- 
tion of human industry aod learning, written in noble English), de- 
votes the whole of = lil., consisting of fifteen sections, to a dis 
course on Paradise, its situation, geographical features, soil, climate, &c. 
Sir Walter is very strong ia d ing the opinion that there was never 
any real, physical Paradise at all, aod that the description given by 
Moses is entirely mystical and allegorical ; though this view was maia- 
tained by no less authorities than Origen, Philo, Franciscus Georgius, 
St. Ambrose, and some others. The first three of these writers contended 
that the four rivers of Paradise meant the four cardinal virtues (viz., 
4 temperance, fortitude, and prudence), or else the four chief 

jaxaries of life—oil, wine, milk, and honey. St. Ambrose set Paradise 
in the virtaes of the mind, declaring that by the Garden of Eden was sig- 
nified the Soul ; by Adam, Understanding ; by Eve, the Senses; by the 
Serpent, Delectation ; by the Tree of Kaowledge of Good and Evil, Sa- 
pience ; and by the rest of the trees the virtues of the mind, 

Augustin Mary etna was of opiaion that Paradise was not merely 
defaced afier the expulsion of Adam, bat absolutely and utterly de- 
stroyed, so that the seekers after it look for that which has now no ex- 
istence whatever ; and to this conc pion Luther was thought to incline. 
The Manichwans and some modern authors affirm that, when man was 
created, the whole earth was an Eden, though, accordiog to certain 
writers, there was one special part more exquisite than the rest, wherein 
Adam and Eve resided. Goropius Becanus places Paradise near the 
river Acesives, on the confines of India ; Tertullian, Bonaventura, and 
Durandas affirm that it was under the Equinoctial; while another au- 
thority contends that it was situated in a regioa which we now associate 
with anything but paradie:acal ideas—viz., beneath the North Pole, It 
is wortby of remark that the Arctic regions were long associated with 
ideas of enchantment und beauty—mainly, no doubt, becacse of their re- 
moteness and mystery. The ancients believed that in the extreme North 
the sound of the suo might be beard as he issued out of the ocean, and 
that the gods might be seen walking, in awful majesty, about the lonely 
sbores of the world’s end. Virgil places the happy land of the ever-joy 
ous Hyperboreans under the North Pole ; aod in more modern times it 
was thought by some of the great navigators that bebind the farthest cir- 
cles ot * thick-ribbed ice,” there was a country of surpassing and super- 
nataral loveliness. Peter Cometor, in describing the site of Paradise, 
seems to suggest the neighbourhood of the North Pole. Pavadise, says 
he, “ is a must pleasant place, revered from our habitable zone by a loug 
tract of land and sea, and elevated so that it reaches to the globe of the 
moon.” A similar opinion is expressed by Moses Barcepbas, who says 
that “ Paradise is set in a reg on far raised above the part which we in- 
habit ; whereby it comes to pass that from thence those rivers’’ (the four 
rivers mentioned in the Bible) “ fall down with such a headlong violeace 
as words cannot express, and, being impelled by that force, are carried 
under the deep ocean, and again rise and boil up in this, our habitable 
world.” Epbram gives another account, which has a certain cloudy 
vastness and grandeur: “ Paradise,” he writes, “ eacompasses or em- 
braces the whole earth, and is so set beyond the ocead sea as to environ 
the orb of the earth on every side, as the orb of the moon embraces the 
moon itself.”’ 

The number of guesses as to the situation of Paradise are, indeed, al- 
most countless, Besides the localities already indicated, it bas been 

laced on Mount Ararat; in a plain on the summit of Mount Taurus ; 

in the island of Ceylon (where there is a mountain called the Peak of 
Adam, underneath which the natives tell you that the first maa lies bu- 
ried, and whereon they show the gigantic imprese of his foot) ; in Suma- 
tra ; in the Cunaries: io the Holy Land; in Persia ; in Syria; in Ethio- 
pia; im the land now covered by the Caspian Sea; in the utmost 
southera regions; in the moon; in the Seventh Heaven, according to 
Mabomet (but the last two assertions abandon the idea of a Terrestrial 
Paradise altogether) ; and a vast central part of the globe, comprising a 
large piece of Atia and a portion of Africa, the four rivers being the 
Ganges, the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Nile. Nay, an American 
writer has been bold enough to assert that Adam and Eve were created 
in a Transatlantic Paradise. The most commonly received opinion is, 
that it was situated between the confluence and the divergence of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, two out of the four rivers which watered the 





vaguely indicated by Milton ia the Fourth Book of “ Paradise Lost.” 

It should be observed that writers in general frequeatly confound the 
terms “ Eden” and “ Paradise,” whereas there is a clear distinction be- 
tween them. Eden (which is a Hebrew word, sigaifying “ pleasure’’) 
was the most choice and exquisite part of the world, but Paradise was 
the most choice and exquisite part of Eden, This idea of a peculiar and 
special seat of pleasure is conveyed by Moses in the expression, “ the 
garden of Eden,” which may be conceived as the innermost sanctuary 
of delight and primal loveliness. Milton, of course, preserved the dis- 
tinction : 

So on he fares, and to the border comes 

Ot Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wilderness. 


Pari dise, then, was in the middle Eden; and in the middle of Paradise 
were the Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowlejge ; which gives Sir Tho- 
mas Browne, in bis Garden of Cyrus, occasion to say, in his lofty manner, 
that, “ whatever was the ambient figure’’ of Paradise, “ there wanted not 
a centre and rule of decussation.” The outer wall of “ the garden of 
Eden”’ is described by Sir Jobo Mandeville, though not on bis own autho- 
rity, for he very honestly confesses that be never saw it. “ Of Paradise,” 
he writes, in that spirit of child-like faith which we half smile at and 
half love, “ ne cannot I speak properly ; for J was not there. It is far be- 
yond” (that ie, beyond the limit of his wanderings) ; “ and also I was 
not worthy. But what [ have beard say of wise men beyond, I shall tell 
you with good will. Paradise Terrestre, as wise men say, is the highest 
place of earth—that is, in all the world ; aod it is so high that it toucheth 
nigh to the circle of the moon. . . For it is so high that the flood 
of Noah ne might not come to it; albeit it did cover all the earth of the 
world, all abt, and aboven and beneathen, save Paradise alone. And 
this Paradice is enclosed all abt with a wall, and men wis not whereof it 
is ; for the walls be covered all over with moss, as it seemeth. And it 
seemeth not that the wall is stone of nature. And that wall stretcheth 
from the south to the north, and it hath not but ove entry, that is closed 
with fire burning ; so that no man that is mortal ne dare not enter.” A 
very grand and poetical account of Paradise, as seen from afar, is given 
in the old romance of Dr. Faustus, translated from the German in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The Doctor is on his travels with Mephisto- 
pheles, and is standing on the summit of Mount Caucasus : 


fire coming from heaven from upon earth, even as if it had been one of 
the beams of the sun. He saw in the water four mighty waters spring- 
ing: one had his course towards India, the second towards Egypt, the 
third and fourth towards Armenia. When he saw these, he would needs 
know of his spirit [Mephistopheles] what waters they were, and from 
whence they came : bis epirit gave him gently an answer, saying, ‘It is 
Paradise that —_ 80 far in the East—the garden that God himself bath 
planted with all manner of pleasure; and the fiery stream which thou 
seest is the wall or fence of the garden; but the clear light that thou 
seest afar off, that is the angel that hath the custody thereof with a fiery 
sword, And, although thou thinkest thyself to be hard by, thou art yet 
farther thither from hence than thou hast ever been. The water that 
thou seest divided in four parts is the water that iesueth out of the well 
in the middle of Peradise. The first is called Ganges, or Pison; the 
second, Gibon ; the third, Tigris ; and the fourth, Eaphrater. Also thou 
seest that he ['he angel] standeth under Libra and Aries, right towards 
the zenith ; and upon this fiery wall standeth the angel Michael, with 
his flaming sword, to keep the Tree of Life, which he hath in charge.’ 
Bat the epirit said to Faustus, ‘ Neither thou, nor I, nor any after us, 
yes, all men whatsoever are denied to visit or come any nearer than we 
be.’ (Part i. chap. xxiii.)” 


It will be seen that in this and in the passage from Sir John Mandeville 
there is a miugling of various wraditions ; but the fiery sword is from 
the Mosaic account. Hence aleo Milton derives his “ brandished sword 
of God,” which “ blazed, fierce as a comet,” when, at the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve, 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld, 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms. 

That Moees, in speaking of Eden, contemplated the country watered by 
the Ti aod the Eaphratee—the land of the great city of Babyloo— 








is rendered probable by many traditions lacting for ages after the time 
of the great Hebrew law-giver. Not only were there a district called 
Eden and a town called Paradisus io ty neighbouring country to 
Mesopotamia—but in Mesopotamia itself there is a certain region which, 
as late as the year 1552, was called Eden. It is mentioned in two Epis- 
tles of the Nestorian Christians to the Pope, bearing date that year ; and 
it is called an island in the Tigris. 

Sir Walter Raleigh finds in “ the strange fertility and happiness of the 
Babylonian soil” a further argament that Eden must have been situa- 
ted there ; though be admits that the countries lying uoder the Equinoc- 
tial line have ia this respect a by 4 ee character. Touching 
the fertility and exquisiteness of the Babylonian jand, be quotes a pas- 
sage from Herodotus, who says: “ It is so fraitful in bringing forth corn 
that it yieldeth two-hundred fold ; the leaves of wheat and barley being 
almost four fiogers broad. As for the height of millet and sesame, they 
are even in leogth like unto trees; which although I koow to be true, 
yet I forbear to epeak hereof, well knowing that those things which 
are reported of this fruitfulness will seem very incredible to those 
which never were io the country of Babylon. They have commonly in 
all the couotry palm: trees growing of their own accord, the most of them 
bearing fruit, out of which they make both meats and wine and honey, 
ordering them as the fig-trees.”’ 

Strato wrote to a like effect, but these ancieat descriptions of Babylo 
nia are no longer applicable, the country being a parched and sandy 
desert ; bat they admit of little doubt as to what the land once was. The 
so-called “ island of Eden,” one is led to believe, may, perbaps, be a part 
of tbe district eaclosed by the two rivers, which, though not quite insu- 
lated, is nearly so, and, indeed, is called by the Arabs Al Jezirab, “ the 
Island.” At avy rate, no mention is made ia modera Gazetteers of any 
island in the Tigris called Eden ; and one may detect a certain similarity 
in the Arabic name Al Jezirah to the Latinised term Gozorio, which, ac- 
cording to Sie Walter Raleigh, was one of the designations of the place 
alluded to by the Nestorian Christians, and which he states signified 
“* the Island,’ by an eminency.” 

Tae idea of some species of earthly Paradise remaining in remote 
regions of the globe, and occasiovally entered by fortunate mortals, is 
common to most races; and it has given rise to many very exquisite fic- 
tions. In Homer, we find Ethiopia described as a vast island of the 
Soathero Ocean, the blissful abode of Neptune, and of the most virtuoas 
of maokind, whom the God favours. By the Greeks aod Romans gene- 
rally, the islands which we now call the Canaries were regarded as the 
seats of the blessed after death ; which is a singular mingling of the ter- 
resirial aod the celestial. The Roman geuveral, Sertorius, when in 
Spain, heard so enchanting a description of these islands from certain 
sailors who bad just been navigating the Atlantic, that he was greatly 
moved to abandon the cares of state and the tumult of warfare, and to 
pase the remainder of bis life in the Elysiam of the Fortunate Isles—a 
desire which we can hardly wonder at when we have read Platarch’s ac- 
couat of them. “ They bave raine there very seldom,” writes the Che- 
ronwan ; “ howbeit a gentle wind commonly, that bioweth in a little sii- 
ver dew, which moistneth the earth so finely that it maketh it fertile and 
lastic, not only to bring forth all that is set or sown upon it, but of itself, 
without man’s band, it beareth so good fruit as sufficiently maintaineth 
the inbabitants dwelling upon it, living idly, and taking no painea. The 
weather is faire and pleasant contiouaily, and never burteth the body, 
the climate and season of the yeare are co temperate, and the aire never 
extreme ; because the winds that blow upon that land from the other side 
ot the coast opposite to it, as the north and easterly wiod, coming from 
the maine, what with their long coming, and thea by dispersiog them- 
se'ves into a wonderful large aire and great sea, their streagth is ia a 
manner spent and gone before their coming thither. And for the winds 
that blow from the sea (as the south and westerly,) they sometimes briog 
little showers with them, which commonly do bat moist the ground a 
little, and make the earth briog forth all things very trimly : insomuch as 
the various barbarous people themselves do faithfuily believe that there 
are the Elysian Fields, the abode of blessed creatares, which Homer hath 
so mach spoxen of.” The Canaries bave very much the same character 
to this day, and offer a delicious Paradise to any disappointed statesman 
or battered soldier. 

The Arabians bave a legend of a gorgeous paradisiacal city, built by 
a wicked kieg in the south of their peninsula, and still remainiog in 
lonely and mysterious isolation in the midst of the deserts of Adea—a 
story of which a metrical version appeared ia the first number of this 
journal. The Persians imagined magaificeat cities aud Elysian gardens, 
belonging to the genii, on Mount Caucasus. The pagan Scandinavians 





realm of Adam and Eve. This is apparently the locality somewhat | 


“ And, as he looked towards the East, he saw a mighty clear streak of | 8 


sang of their holy city of Asgard, situated in the centre of the world, and 
abounding in rugged spleadour. The Hiadu religion shadows forth a 
Paradise on Mount Meru on the cobfines of Cashmere and Thibet ; and 
in the early Christian ages, the poe's of the West dreamt of a land in the 
the East (tue veritable Paradise of Adam, as they eupposed,) in which 
they conceived the Phceaix to have her residence. Lactantius, a Latin 
Father of the Church, gives a description of this realm in a poem, which 
was paraphrased by one of our old Anglo-Saxon poets; and Mr. Cony- 
beare, ia bis Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, bas produced some 
specimens in modera Eoglish, which speak well for the origioal ; though 
the main ideas are evidently derived from Homer’s picture of the Elysian 
Fields, in the Odyssey. A part of it will remind the reader of Tenny- 
ron’s noble passage in Morte d’Arthur about the enchanted isle of Ava- 
loa, to which the bero is taken after being wounded in the battle: 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly : but it lies 

Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchards lawns 

And bowery hollows. 
Avalon is supposed by Mr. Keightly, in his Fairy Mythology, to be the 
Island of the Blest ef Celtic popular belief. But we must not eater the 
endless Paradises of modern poetry—the Gardeas of Armida and Bowers 
of Bliss—or we shall never get back. For the same reason we can only 
glance at the many local Paradises of the ancients, such as Calypso’s 
Island, and the Gardens of the Hesperides, of Alcinous, and of Adonis, 
They are all so many versions of the old paradisiacal traditioa, and will 
last side by side with it while books endure. 

Pleasant is it to think that the surface of the globe is dotted all over 
with these imaginary Edeas; pleasanier still that, with the aid of truth 
and affection, we may make our own Terrestrial Paradise wherever four 
walls, however humble, enclose the enchanted ground called Home. 


Se eel 
A CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 

Extraordinary springs have been discovered in various places at dif- 
ferent times, and have been duly subjected to chemical analysis. Science 
bas jeclared some to be alkaline, chalybeate, or saline, and others to be 
either carbonated, or flavoured with sulphur. Fashion, rallying round 
one or other of these springs, has caused “spas” to be built, and has 
converted quiet inland villages, or obscure London outskirte, into po- 
pular watering places. Fashion, again, either recovered from tem 
indisposition, or drawn off by mysterious influence to the worship of new 
ods, has baeely and gradually deserted these places, after raising them 
into ehort lived importance. What has become of St. Chad’s Well in the 
parish of St. Pancras, and of that metropolitan Cheltenham in the High- 
street of Islington, where Lady Mary Wortley Montagu resorted to 
“ take the waters?’ What trace is there now, ia the neighbourhood of 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, of that “New Tuabridge Wells” which Beau 
Nash honoured with his presence when he could be spared from Bath? 
A small, mangy “ Islington Green” existe, on which it is proposed to 
erect a statue to Sir Hugh Myddel'on ; and a few trees cast their cool 
sbadows across the bonnet-shops and jewellers’ windows still forming the 
oae solitary Boulevard ia Londoo. This is all. St. Chad’s Well—like 
the old Clerk’s Well—is swallowed up by tie “ Underground Railway ” 
as it passes through Kiog’s-crose. But whatever peculiar metropolitan 
waters may bave been found at different times, euch as no country wells 
have ever given forth, Whitechapel has been made famous by one of the 
mert curious of these discoveries. 

About twenty years ago, in the middle of & very hot summer’s day, a 
respectably-dreseed young woman was observed sitting on a in 
an east-end thoroughfare. Her manner was bewildered, aod ber speech 
was incoherent. A policeman coming up in the couree of a few minutes, 
asked ber where she lived, and with some little difficulty she told him 
“ the dishtillillery.”” As there were not balf a dozen distilleries through- 
out London, the was supposed to refer to an establishment of the kind in 
the neighbourhood, and thither she was conducted with as little delay as 
— She was at once recognised and admitted as Mary the bouse- 
mai 

There were several theories with regard to the condition of this house- 
maid. Charitable people traced it to the heat of the weather ; unchari- 
table people traced it to residence at a distillery. The popular idea 
was, that in sach a place there must be as much gin as water, and that 
Pihe cervants had ucchecked liberty to draw either liquor. Some, thought 
it was a pity that steady young women should be thrown in the way of 
so much temptation ; others w they had the young woman’s unli- 
mived control over a spirit tap. Of course the young woman’s story, 
tbat she had tasted nothing but water, wae received with iocredality. 
Even when she admitted that she had drunk rather freely of the simple 
fluid ia consequence of the beat of the weather, the incredality was not 
lessened. This was one result of living at a distillery. 

A few weeks after this occurrence, still in one of the hottest of the 
summer months, two more of the distiller’s female servants were taken 
uowell. Their illness showed itself chiefly in a tendency to dance and 
sing songs ia a defiant manner, and a disinclination for work. Accord- 
ing to their own account, they had tasted nothing but a can of water, 
and, of course, no one who looked at them believed such a bare-faced 
assertion. Certain symptoms of drunkenness are not easily mistaken, 
especially when they appear in persons employed at a distillery. The 
— women were doctored with strong tea, soda-water, and otber well- 

nown restoratives, and some care was taken to conceal their indisposi- 
tion from their employer. This gentleman, however, became aware of 
the “ accideat,” as it was called, and very generously took no notice of 
it. Perbaps, as a distiller, be could hardly object to a little drunkenness, 
even when it appeared in his own establishment ; at least, some of his 
enemies said as much. 

Those who know what a distillery is, could not very reasonably sup- 
pose that servants employed in the dwelling-house attached, bad easier 
access to the wells of spirit, than any stranger passing the outer gate. 
As the government bas a direct interest in every half pint of whisky dis- 
tilled from malt—pure spirit distilled from malt is called whisky—the 
excisemen have really more control over the premises than the master. 
These “ officers of inland revenue,” as ¢@bey vow style themselves, lock 
up vate, outbuildings, vaults, and coppers, with patent locks, signed and 
sealed ; and the proprietor of the works can only look at his property 
with the consent of ove of these officers. Baths of fiery spirit may be 
floating underneath the yard or the dwelling-house ; but no one can dip 
a bucket into them, except in the presence of an excisemav. So, those 
who reflected upoa these facts were disposed to be charitable towards 
the female servants of the distiller. 

Nothing more was thought about the matter for some weeks, until a 
new groom, belonging to the distillery, was heard telling @ curious story 
concerning one of the horses in the etable. 

“I giv’ ’er ‘er feed,’’ be said—“ a quartern an’ a’ arf, an threepen’orth 
—which she took as usual, bat whea | tried ’er with the water, she shied 
at it. I thought, p’raps, the water was dirty, eo I empties the pail in 
the yard an’ fills it agen fresh from the same tap, bat when I offered it 
to ’er she threw up ‘er ‘ead, an’ shook all over.” 

“ What did you do, then?” asked one of his listeners: an in-door 
man servant, who waited at table. 

“ What did I do?” retarned the ostler, almost contemptuously, “ why 
tastes the stuff, o’ course, an’ flads it as good cold whisky-an’-wator as I 
ever put my lipe to.” 

This extraordinary story came to the ears of the master, and the water- 
tap which stood in the distillery-yard, was openly examined before all 
the servants, Water was drawa io tumblers, mugs, and pails, and tasted 
by all present. No one could detect the slightest flavour of spirit in the 
liquid, and the ostler, by common consent, was laughed at as a dreamer. 
He adhered to his story, bat his tone was less confident than it had been 
before the experiment. 

A few more weeks passed by, and the story of the temperate horse, 
who ge’ nicknamed “ Father Mathew,” began to fade away. Even the 
excisemea, who were always about the place although not welcomed as 
members of the family, and who bad taken a strong interest in the 
groom’s narrative, cease i to talk about it. As the weather got mach 
colder, no more mysterious cases of water-intoxicatioa were heard of 
among the females of the household, and the establishment became as 
quiet and well-coaducted as the establishments of a dean and chapter ia 
a cathedral city. 

Soon after Christmas, however, when the weather was very severe, 
this calm was broken by a discovery. A spring of water, 4 
peculiar properties, suddealy bubbled up, ia the middle of @ pablic high- 
way ia Whitechapel. It was not a salioe spring, nor aa alkaliae spriog, 
nor was it flavoured with sulpbor. It was not tested by any people 
more scientific than a kaot of cabmeo, boys, and east-ead idlers ; bat, 
one of these bystanders—no mean authority on a question of ardent 
spirits—boldly pronounced the spring to be “ some kind of gio.’”’ A foua- 
tain of gin spouting up in the middle of the roadway was sach a remarka- 
ble fact, tuat no one present could believe it without tasting the liqaor. 
A few hesitated to try the drink, more from fear thaa from boldiog tem- 

opinions ; bat when a score or two had drauk, and loudly agreed 
with the opinion of thejfiret taster, a general scramble for the precious 
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water took place. The mob increased very rapid'y, and several wiry 
boys who had glided in between the mer and women, and bad taken a 
fair share of the mysterious fountain, began to show symptoms of youth- 
fal intoxication. A few policemen came on the ground, but were unable 
> dispel the crowd, or account for the mystery. Seme few drinkers sug- 
gested that charity bad something to do with the spring, and that spirite- 
and-water were being unostentatiously supplied by a friend of the people. 
This suggestion was rather favourably received, and the health of the 
unknown bevefactor was noisily drank by the mob, who seemed inclined 
to take all that the fountain could yield. The policemen had no rule to 
guide them in such an unexpected emergency, and they only formed part 
of the mob. Never, since the days when the old water-conduite ran wine 
on high festivals, was such a scene witnessed in a public thoroughfare. 
In the present state of the law and the national finance, it is impossible 
to cut the connexion between excisemen and ardent spirits. Wherever one 
is seen, the other is sure not be to far off; the spirits following the man, 
or the man following the spirits. The street-fountain of what tarned out 
to be whisky-and-water was soon taken into custody by a body of inland 
revenue officers, who had more experience in such matters than the aston- 
ished policemen. They tasted the running liquid, and at once began to 
trace it to its source, unchecked by apy theories about remarkable 
springs. A broken pipe of a well-known east-end water-company was 
the first thing discovered ; and this pipe—burst by the frost—was traced 
at one end into the distillery where the female servants had made them- 
selves “ill” with “water.” The other end of this pipe was also traced, 
through a long dietance, into another distillery, where it may possibly 
have conveyed whisky underground, without the kaowledge of the ex- 
cisemen, and without volunteering an account to government. This pipe 
was ostensibly a private branch water-main, laid down by the two distil- 
lers (who happened to be brothers) to supply their works with water, 
and no one was more astonished to find the pipe filled with cold “ grog” 
than the suspected manufacturers. One or two scientific men stepped 
forward in their defence, and discoursed about peculiar waters, and re- 
markable springs, and several other theories, in exp!anation of the spiri- 
tual manifestations. The government, however, were not to be satisfied 
without a trial in a court of law ; aod a jury, after patiently hearing the 
case, inflicted a fine of seventy five thousand pounds sterliag on the two 
distillers, The sobriety of the maid servants was incidentally vindi- 
cated ; the ostler was relieved from the suspicion of being 8 madman ; 
the excisemen were rewarded ; the public revenue was benefitted ; and 
Whitechapel, in being deprived of a peculiar epring which might have 
converted it into a “ spa,”’ was doubt!ess the only actual loser. 


osennpiiiiibiieae 
CHANCES OF WAR IN EUROPE. 


Rumoor is once more menaciog us with terrible collisions in the 
coming spring. It seems to be the normal condition of Europe that just at 
the moment when the necessities of the season ought to set all minds at 
rest as to the probability of military operations in any portion of the 
Continent, ber four or five months’ arsureé tranquillity should be perpe- 
tually herassed by alarming predictions of the calamities to which she is 
inevitably doomed, so soon as the wintry floods shall have subsided. It 
is not a difficult thing to conjure up phantoms of evil out of the numer- 
ous complications that are now disturbing the repose of almost every con- 
tinental people. But those eager prophets who prate so glibly of im- 
pending conflicts might, we venture to think, if they took the trouble to 
look below the surface, fiod at least as many reasons for a disbelief in 
the general conflagration which they foretell, as for their own confident 
announcements of its certainty. No doubt the materials of bustion 


unity and iodependeace will prove th ives the phant her enemies 
have always declared them. Allied with revolution she can only draw 
upon herself the resentment of Europe. The experience of the last two 
years must have convinced her how little is to be gained by conquests 
won by foreign armies, and how little worth is the aggrandisement which 
must be paid for by the sacrifice of independence. 

Bat it is said that Austria is already anxious to avert the storm; and 
that to avoid the coming collision she is ready to barter away Venice 
for a portion of the Saltan’s territory. We make bold to say, the in- 
ventors of such a report are reckoning without their host. There are 
two very conclusive reasons against such an exchange. The first is, that 
no compensation on the Danube could give to Austria anything like the 
advantages she po-seeses in her Venetian territory. The second, that no- 
thing is more unlikely than that the present Sultan would willingly de- 
prive himself of any portion of his European provinces for the sake of ac 
commodating Austria. Besides, the abandonment of Venice at the 
present time would be the acknowledgment of defeat. It would, we be- 
lieve, be the death blow to the strength of the Austrian army: it would 
be open encouragement to the separatists ia Huogary. It could only 
result in the total dismemberment of the empire to which we have looked 
for s0 many years as the only counterpoise to the military power of 
Frances, and for which no one, so far as we know, has ever proposed a 
substitute. We believe that notbing is further from truth than this ra- 
moor of the eontemplated exchange of Venetia. Austria knows perfectly 
well that to give up Venice would be virtually to abandon all ber ideas 
of maritime and commercial development in the eastern waters of the 
Mediterranean ; aud that Venice once inthe bands of a formidable 
Italian power, it would not be long before Trieste and her possessions in 
Illyria and Dalmatia would go with it. If ever Venice is to be made the 
subject of barter, the hour has certainly not yet arrived. A great power 
cannot with impuaity recede before threats, or abandon at dictation the 
tights consecrated to her by solemn treaties. “ Oa ne transige pas avec 
Vhonneur d’an pays.”’—London Morning Herzld, Nov. 4. 


—>__. 
A SWINDLING SAINT. 


The history of a man who commenced life as a carpenter, and subse 
quently enjoyed the hospitality of bishops, became a Zouave in the ser- 
vice of the Pope, committed suicide, sapported himself afterwards by ob- 
taining money under false pretences, was convicted of swindling, and, 
whilst undergoing an imprisonment for his offeoce, was canonised as a 
martyr end a saint—is undoubiediy worth perusal, and may serve to 
point an awful moral. 

This modern Proteus exis‘s in the person of Louis Etienne Reve Gis- 
quel, a native of Guingamp, In Brittany, described as 21 years of age, 
ill-looking as to bis person, and coarse in his manners. We are bound, 
however, in jastice to the illustrious Gisquel, to add, that this uncompli- 
mentary description is given by the French police. A less fallible au- 
thority has a very different account to give of him, as will presently 
appear. He began life by ranning away from his parents and appren- 
ticeship, and wandered about the country, levying contributions apon 
parish priests, under pretence of being a newly-made convert from Pro- 
testantism in present need of baptism. Wherever be went he was bap- 
tised, and wherever he was baptised be obtained money, until be came to 
Savigné, where he introduced himeelf to the priest as a heretic uneasy 
in his conscience. The good cuwré gave bim religious instruction, and 
something more, and became so pleased with the piety of his pupil 
that he introduced him to the Archbishop of Tours, and be would have 








and explosion are abundant. Bat, as not unfrequently happens out of 
the region of politics, the general dang¢r is the general safety. That is 
the most critical time for society when it slumbers over and takes no 
heed of the hidden fires that threaten its convulsion. When it is aware 
and alive to the perils it iseecured. So it is with the state of the Conti- 
nent. Strange to say the very “situations” that most suggest alarm 
furnish us with the best arguments for dismissing our fears. Just as we 
find the febrifuge indigenous in districts where malaria is rife, so the 
bane and the antidote are to be traced now throughout Europe neutralis- 
ing each others’ effects ; and so far as we can see, there is as yet no evi 
dence to show that the powers of mischief are in the ascendant. 

It happens, indeed, fortunately enough, that all of those powers from 
whom the first step towards a rupture might be apprebended, have, at 
this conjuncture, sufficient on their hands to tax all the energies of their 
rulers, without the additional incumbrance of a war of conquest.or de- 
fence. France, with ber whole trade and commerce in a state of transi- 
tion, as a consequence of the Commercial Treaty with this country— 
with one main source of ber manufacturing activity cut off, and a great 
outlet for ber industrial produce closed to her—weighed down by the 
burdens which her enormous military and naval expenditure imposes 
upon ber needy population, and suffering from a deficiency in her grain 
crops, which only the prevision of ber Government has enabled her to 
meet—France with her army of 600,000 men awing the world, and dis- 

ating w th ber powerful navy the sovereignty of the seas, is yet in no 
Rt condition to repeat the efforts of 1859. Rusaia is still less potent for 
aggretsion. The fable of the sick man, once so pointedly referred to a 
weak neighbour, might almost be applied to hereelf. Disaffection and 
insurrection menace her in Poland. Right through the heart of this 
mighty empire, amongst tribes who for years have been the williog 
pioneers of Russian armies, agitation reigos. A proud nobility, appa- 
rently doomed to pauperiem ; twelve millions of serfs, not yet educated 
to the use of freedom, but aspiring to something beyond the mere immu- 
nities from servitude recently afforded to them; lastly, a deep-seated 
and widely-spread impatience of the abuse of military power, manifesting 
itself even in the Capital io collisions between a mob of unarmed students 
and the Russian Guards: here are elements of diecord, and social prob- 
lems which promise to paralyse the arm of the Czar, co far as foreign 
intervention is concerned, for many years to come. 

The sitaation of Austria is still less likely to iaepire aggressive ideas 
in ber Emperor. Nothing but the sternest necessity will induce Francis 
Joseph to depart from the dignified attitude which he has maintained 
since the signing of the Treaty of Zurich. In the midst of a work the in- 
herent difficulties of which are scarcely less insuperable than those with 
which the Czar has boldly grappled—the task of constitationalising and 
binding together by a stronger tie the vast and disjointed realm of the 
Hapsburghs ; with Hongary r-fasing sullen'y the liberal concessions he 
offers, and Venice only aot ricing because she is aware of the hopelese- 
ness of the attempt; with a vigilant enemy in the front, who bas an- 
nounced that be only waits an opportunity for attack, and a nation of 
disaffected subjects in the rear, anxiously bidiag the hour of her weak- 
ness, Austria has few inducements to move from her impregnable posi 
tion on the Quadrilateral. The aggression, if it comes from aoy quarter, 
must come from Piedmont. But even Victor Emmanuel! must be a bolder 
man than we take him to be if be contemplates an act of such temerity. 
For the kiogdom of Italy still rests on a fragile foundation, and so long 
as it is necessary to bold Naples as a conquered province with 80,000 
Piedmontese soldiers, Victor Emmanuel is not likely to fiud his account 
D war. 

For these reasons we do not attach much importance to the reports of 
extraordioary missions from the Court of Turia to the Tuileries; or to 
the ramours of a concerted movement of the Italian army and the Han- 
garian insurgents ia the early spring. It is natural enough that the 
Piedmontese Government, findiog all its efforts to obtain the keys of 
Rome from the hands of its Imperial benefactor useless, should endeav- 
our to divert the attention ot its eubject: from the point on which their 
hearts have been eet to ao object in the prosecation of which he would 
probably meet with less obstacles from the Emperor of the French. But 
it is one thing to encourage the aspirations of the Italians and another 
thing to yield to their delusions, Victor Emmanuel ought to koow as 
well as apy coe, if he bas learnt anything from bis father’s fate, or from 
even more recent history, how far popular impulses are to be trusted, 
and what confidence can be placed in an army of Italians, the bulk of 
whom would necessarily be the comparatively emal!l army of Piedmont, 
in a struggle with the disciplined hosts of Austria, awaiting the attack 
within almost impregaable lines, animated by the eld belief io their su- 
periority to the foe, aod burning to regain the laurels lost at Magenta 
and Solferino. The fortificatious that stayed the victorious army of 
Louis Napoleon will assuredly not fall down like the walls of Jericho, 
at the blast of a trumpet, before the summons of Victor Emmanuel. And 
we cannot believe that tbe present Ministry of the Italian King can for 
&@ moment contemplate an act of such wenton folly as the provocation of 
Austria. 

There are other considerations, too, which may well bid Piedmont 
pause in ber ambitious career. She is at this moment recognised as the 
Italian power. But of all the states that have hailed the admission of 
Italy into the conclave of Earopean powers, ecarcely one beyond Eng- 
land. and Sweden has done so freely and without hesitation. She is theo, 
we say it with all respect, on her probation. if it be shown that she is 
peaperet to take her place peacefully anetg ber neighboars, she has be- 

ore her a safe path and a glorious future. If she shows herself the dis- 
turber of treati ter of strife, intrigaing and aggressive, her 
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ptism from the hands of that prelate, with an admiring 
lady and gentleman for his sponsors, if his swindling had not been dis 

clored by certain pertinent questions made at Gaingamp, and elsewhere. 
He was not prosecuted, however, fur very obvious reasons, and made his 
way to Poitiers, where he enlisted in the Papal Zouaves, end managed 
so well that he was supplied with board, lodging, and pocket money, by 
the Bishop and gentry of the good town. Great was the fame of our 
soldier-saint at Poitiers, whither the fame that he had acquired in the ad- 
joining department Lad not followed him ; and where in October, 1860, 
his friends received from him a letter, stating that be was dying ot 
wounds by grape sbot, which he had received at the battle of Castelfi- 
dardo, but was glad to give his life for religion ; deep and loud was their 
sorrow, particularly when upon examining the envelope the fatal words 
“ dead, dead,” appeared written in (apparently) another hand. The de- 
vout, the indomitable Giequel had fallen a martyr to bis cause, and a 
service for the repose of his soul was celebrated with peculiar solemnity 
in the Church of Saint Radegonde, at Poitiers. 

But this was not enough. The Bishop himself preached the funeral 
sermon of the departed hero from the pulpit of the Cathedral. His 
knowledge of the martyr was but slight. If he had taken the trouble to 
inquire into his antecedents it might bave been enlarged ; but what be 
knew—or thought be knew—was enough for the occasion, and he cer- 
tainly “improved it” with a vengeance. This is his character of our 
wandering proselyte:—“ He was a true Christian, a conscientious 
Christian, a Christian holding ia esteem the Sacrament of Baptism, a 
Christian who knew bis own dignity, aod considered himself as the child 
of God, as the brother of Jesus Christ, as a citizen and member of the 
Holy Church on earth, as heir of the kiagdom of Heaven.” All which 
falsome and nearly blasphemous adulation was founded 02 no other facts 
than that Giequel lived upon charity in Poitiers, and went to Italy to 
fight for the Pope! Thus he is apostrophised in full Cathedra!,— Alas! 
you Gisquel would uot find in your native country, father, or mother, or 
sisters to weep for your death ; but Poitiers, your second country, your 
adopted mother, gives you at this moment ber tears, My words have 
made tears flow from many an eye. This is not enough. We desire that 
on the slopes of the Tiber where you are lying, not on the fresh grass and 
in the easy attitude of the poet, Udum Zibur, supinum Tibur, but in your 
bloody shroud, in your martyr’s cerecloth—we desire that a modest 
monument sball cover your tomb, on which the passers by shall read 
these worda, ‘To Louis Giequel, who died in the defence of the States of 
the Charch ; his comrades in arms who, like him, left Poitiers.’ And on 
this marble the noblest names of our provinces, mingled with those of 
many children of the people, will appear with yours. Meanwhile, to 
obey your recommendations, many times repeated, we proceed once more 
to pray to God for you, but in the confidence that in the same hour you 
are praying for us.” 

Alas, for vbe Bishop! In that same hour Louis Etienne Reve Gisquel, 
in the flesh, and without his “ martyr’s cerccloth,” was undergoing 15 
months’ imprisonment, to which, with a fine of 50 francs and five years’ 
surveillance of the police, he had been sentenced by the tribunal of cor- 
rectional police at Laval for swindling! He bad gone to Italy, it is true, 
bat was turned out of the Papal army for gross misconduct. He was 
too bad for M. de Merode! He never saw Castelfidardo, never was strack 
by a grape or any other shot, and his bloody grave, by the banks of the 
Tiber, knows bim not! He kept his skia whole, came back to France, 
and begged right and left—pretending to have served as aide-de-camp to 
General Lamoriciere, and to have been wounded at Castelfidardo! A 
very little troable sufficed to ascertain that all the money which he bad 
obtained, as convert, pietist, and hero, bad been epent by him io drunkea- 
ness and dissipation ; and that he was the notable scamp aod impostor 
that we have described. 
Now, we have beard of reputed saints who have t=rned out to be swin- 
diers, but never, till now, have we heard of a reputed swindler who 
turaed out to be a saint! The Bishop of Poitiers has introduced us to 
this psychological curiocity, and there is no doubt that he is entitled to 
all the credit of the discovery. No one, we think, will contest it 
with him; not even Dr. Gray, whose unbelief bas caused poor M. Du 
Chaillu so much vexation, The great man-ape—or at least bis skin and 
bones—is to be found in the British Museum for zoologists to squabbie 
over, and the correctioual police of Laval have got that greater anomaly 
the raiot sioner safe by the leg. What are we to think of bim? Justice, 
which is fallible, says that he is a swindler. Holy Charch which is in- 
fallible, holds bim to be a saint, and a saint he must be ia the eyes of all 
good Ultramontanists like the Bishop of Poitiers. Holy Church cannot 
be mistaken! Suppose it was the enemy of man, or worse—the disem- 
bodied epirit of the bated Cavour—that assumed the ill-looking linea- 
ments of the deceased Giequel to cheat all those good simple cures, and 
found the episcopate of Poitiers? Whocansay? One thiog is cer- 
tain. If Louis Etienne Reve sets up as saint, when be comes out of gaol, 
he must put on bis martyr’s cerecloth and bury himself under that mar- 
ble monument on the slopes of the Tiber, for he has clearly no business 
to be anywhere else. 

There are no religious feelings to be hurt in giving publicity to a case 
like this. There is no religion in it, from beginning to end. Does any- 
one believe that the Bishop meant what be eaid in eulogy of this arraot 
rogue? Notbe! He was preacaing not for Gisquel, bat at the govern- 
ment. Any stick is good enough to beat a dog witb, and the death of 
any rascal in the service of the Pope was enough to hang a sermon upon, 
The holy man woo drew that reverent parallel between Napoleon III. 
and Pontius Pilate made the most of his text, though he bad notice that 
the object of his eulogy was not exactly the saint that he pretended to 








be. Gisquel’s native country was invited to weep over his “ bloody 
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shroud, his martyr’s cerecloth ;” bat, knowing its man, declined—as the 
Bishop was aware—to do sp till it was quite sure that its scapegrace 
was really dead. And it was right, It was only his ‘ adopted mother” 
who was made a fool of—or rather who played the koave for a political 
purpose under the cloak of religion. Truly the Papacy is well served 
and, if there be gratitude in man, the next ew Cardinal’s hat will go to 
Poitlers.— Manchester Guardian, Nov. 4, 

SS 

MEXICO. 

(Correspondence of the “ Albion.’’) 
The anxiously hoped for intervention by Eogland and France in this 
couniry forms now the principal theme of conversation among all classes 
of society, and more especially is it hoped for by those who have any- 
thing to be despoiled of, or who desire to live by industry and honest oc- 
cupation, The news by the next packet now due on the coast, is looked 
for by thousands with breathless impatience. People have now lost all 
hope of peace and of saving the country but through foreiga assistance 
and if the expected fleet makes its appearance at Vera Craz the admirals 
will be earnestly entreated, by Mexicans, to aid in the establishment of or- 
ae a stable eae mange for the country. May their appeal meet 
a due respoase, otherwise the country ij 
Po Bong y is lost and must go back into 

All European residents agree on this one point, that - 
sands of them in the face and that millions oe be ee 
goveroments continue to abandon them to Mexican official and unofficial 
brigands, some of whom plunder in the name of the Law, and others be- 
cause they have made it a profession. 

The history of the political career of this couatr 
dence only too clearly demonstrates how utterly useless it is to attempt 

to bind her by Treaties. Written covenants, no more than verbal, have 
any weight with Mexico, be her rulers who they may. The archives of 
the British Legation bear testimony to this melancholy truth; and I as- 
sert, without fear of coutradiction, that in no other of ber Moajesty’s Mis. 
sioas can be found such a mass of records of unredressed griev- 
ances and official negligeccs, as load the shelves of the mission at 
Mexico.— Under all circumstances, and provided the Earopeaan Govern- 
ments leave us to our fate and the mercy of Mexico, with the facts I have 
stated before us, it is to be hoped that our Goverament will not be ca- 
joled into accepting fresh promises from this faithless country. A ma- 
terial guarantee is now the only coadition that Eogland ought to accept, 
if the interest of Englishmen be consulted! Mexico would thereby be 
incalculably benefitted, in being made to pay her debt, instead of spend- 
ing the money that belongs to others, and devastating the country by 
endless and purposeless turmoil.—Among other causes which have 
affected British interests very injuriously of late, was the unpardonable 
blunder made by Lord John Russell in instructing Mr. Mathew not to 
press the Juarez Government for a settlement of any British claim, but 
to give] them time to establish and recover themselves. Surely Lord 
Ruseell had no idea of the benefit he was gratuitously bestowing upon 
American and French clai , who obtained large sums from the Mexi- 
can Treasury, and the injary he was inflicting upon Eaglishmen by 
withholding payment from them at a moment when the Mexican Govern- 
ment had abundant resoarces at their disposal, and whea a diplomatic 
hint would have had a salutary effect upon their reckless disbursements 
and pocketings by them and their friends. The country (as many 
Mexicans have said, since that golden harvest was reaped and diaposed 
of) would have bendfitted more than the creditors themselves by such a 
timely remonstrance, 

While on the subject of the faithlessness of the Mexican rulers gene- 
rally, I will mention a case in particular; one which has created uni- 
versal expressions of indignation and distrust. It is however but one of 
the thousand plots and plans that speculators through a ceries of years 
have concocted as a means of getting rich by empoverisbing the national 
treasury, aod can be looked at in no other light than as a fraud upon 
every creditor of the nation. 

All the world knows that by a decree of the Congress Mexico has de- 
clared she will pay no ove uatil afier the 19th of July, 1863, but they 
may not be equally aware that by previous arrangement an assignment bad 
beea made to a Mexican speculator of 35 per cent of the import duties of 
Vera Cruz, for the ostensible chject of constructing a railroad, a thing 
which no save man believes will be done within the next 30 years. The con- 
tractor, however, is receiving h’s quota, which is to reach eight millions, 
whilst in case of non-fulfilment he is only to pay a flue of three hundred 
thousand dollars! 

Relations still remain suspended between our Government and Mexico, 
and will ia all probability continue so; meauwhile none of our wooden 
or iron walls make their appearance off Vera Craz.—The maraudin 
ruffians, Marquez, Mejia, Zuloaga, and others, have been again aiaperaed 
on the 20th inst. at the miniog district of Real de! Monte, whither 
they bad gone to replenish their coffers. 

The misfortune is that these bloodthirsty chiefe always manage to es- 
cape. Marquez however is said to be wounded, and to bave been seen at 
a place distant from this city about 33 miles, the day after his disper- 
sion, and at the bead of about 500 men. Other of the Charch ruffians 
still infest the neighbourhood of this capital, aod a party a few hundred 
strong made a descent upon Tacuboya on the 2 $d inst., but were repulsed. 
—Gen. Gonzales Ortega has retired with his little army and 40 pieces of 
artillery to Zacatecas, where he is Governor elect, and Gen. Doblado 
of Guanajaato, who is an able and intelligent man, and at the head of 
8000 weil disciplined and well paid soldiers, continues to promise assis- 
tance to President Juarez ; indeed he has done so now for several months, 
but no aid comes, and there seems to be a determination on the part of 
all the States to withhold assistance and saccour from Mexico. 

The desire that Jaarez should retire from the Presidency is daily be- 
coming more general ; and it appears that at a meeting of Governors of 
some of the States the choice fell upon Gen. Doblado of Guansjuato, as 
the man best suited to fill the place in the event of @ vacancy occurring ! 

On the eve of closing this letter, I have come into possession of some 
facts which, as they so materially affect English interests and show how 
much our countrymen are exposed to be outraged in their persons and 
property by the miscreant Marquez and bis lawless band, I feel it my 
duty to add.—While collecting the money mentioned herein (iu person), 
imprisoning some Englishmen, and threatening the lives of others who 
were unable to deliver the amounts demanded of them, and whea some 
of their houses were being plundered and their property destroyed or 
carried away, Marquez took paine to say, and repeat, and in a manner 
that no one might mistake bis meaning, that on his return to that place 
or the return uf his party to power, he wouldjmake the English pay very 
very dearly for their opposition and delay in giving bim the money.— « 
The consequence of this severe threat has been already (hat upwards of 
a handred of our countrymen, engaged in the peaceful pursuit of mining, 
are preparing to leave fur Euglaud. 

Mexico, Oct, 29, 1861. 


y since its indepen- 
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THE JEWELS OF THE CROWN. 

As the Roman matron said of her children, so may the Sovereign of 
Great Britain speak of the Colonial dependencies of her Crown—* 
are my jewels!” British India is the Koh-i-noor ; Ceylon and Mauritius 
pearls of great price; Canada aruby; Australia and British Columbia 
golden nuggets; the Cape Colony an emerald, and all the other depen- 
dencies of the Empire brilliants and gems, conferring additional lustre on 
ber diadem. Many a nation of Europe envies us the possession of these 
numerous colonies spreading over tropical and temperate zones, — 
in the western hemisphere from Vancouver in the north to the Falkl 
Isles in the soutb, and in the eastern from Hong Kong to New Zealand. 
How little progress have European nations made ia colonization com- 
pared with ourselves. France has ber colonies few and weak; Russia 
has hers military and extensive, bat miserable and oppressed. The Portu- 
guese and Danieh settlements are scarcely worth mentioning, and those 
countries have been parting with their possessions rather than extending. 
Holland still retains her eastern colonies ‘ar away from the European 
seat of Government. But the aggregute of all these colonial possessions 
is insignificant as compared with those of the United Kingdom. 

As io the approaching Ioternational Exhibition there will be ench a 
collection of British colonial products and manufactures exbibited us was 
never before seen, it cannot but be interesting to take a bird's-eye glance 
at the valae and extent of the colonial resources and trade, and the rela- 
tion they bear to our home commerce. The material progress of the 
world bas advanced so rapidly in the past tea years, aided by the enor- 
mous gold discoveries in the two hemispheres, the extension of ocean 
steam communication, the improvements of manufacturing industry, and 
the extensive tide of emigration that has set towards our colonies, that, 
from being petty dependencies a few years ago, many of them have now 
risen into important States, to which responsible government has been 
accorded, and whose anoual revenue far exceeds that of most of the 
South American republics, and of nearly all of the second-class States of 
Europe. 


The aggregate population of the dependencies of the British Crown 





may be taken to be nearly 200,600,000 souls. A total annual revenue 
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je raived In these poseessions of £36 000,000, or about half the sum col- 


lected in the motber country, and their total foreign commerce, importe 
and exports, reaches ao annual value of £140,000,000. They give em- 
ployment to upwards of two and balf million tous of sbippiag annually, 
or one-fifth of the entire tonnage employed in the trade of the United 
Kingdom. The colonies themselves also owa 11,000 vessels, meaeuring 
more than 1,000 000 tons, or in the proportion of nearly one-fourth of the 
entire registered tonnage of the Empire. . 

There bave been statesmen who were desirous to give up, from time to 
time, many of our colcaies, because rome of them occasionally proved 
troublesome or expensive. This would have been a short sighted policy ; 
for most of them are now selt-eupporting, and certainly they are our beet 
customers, The expeuditare from the British Excheqaer for the colonies 
has been year by year so much reduced, that it now only smounts to be- 
tweea £3 000,000 and £4,000,000 per annum, and for th’s a large amount 
of patronage und control is exercised, whilst many of the so-oamed colo- 
nies are mere {criresees kept up for their maritime advantage or as poli- 
tical positions, 

The Colonial possessions now consume annually British produce and 
manufactures to the value of 434 millions, thus takiog close upon one- 
third of our whole exporie, and uearly as much as all Europe buys of us 
Oar colonial export trade is likewise increasing annually in a most ra- 
pid ratio. Io 1850 it only reached a va'ue of 19} millions, or lees than 
one-balf of the present sum. The computed real value of the imports of 
produce and merchandize from our possessions beyond the seas, last 
year, was £43 000,000, or about one-fi'th of our whole import trade. And 
what necessaries and luxuries do our colonies not supply us with? Of 
the raw materials for our manufactures they send us about two-thirds of 
our wool, half our timber, one-fourth of our cotton ; nearly 10,000 tons 
of cocoa-vut oil ; large quantities of fibres ; at least balf the hides and 
ekins, furs and peltries, we use; more than half the sugar; nearly all 
the ram ; the bulk of the cocoa taken for consumption (24 million 
pounds) ; 32 million pounds of coffee; nearly all our ep.ces; an 1m- 
mense quantity of gold and various other mineral products; besides 
rice, provisions, drugs, avd dye stuffs. 

in 1851 there were but cleven colonies in which committees were 
formed to trantmit prodacte to the Great Exbibition, namely, in the West 
Indies, at Barbados, Trinidad, and British Guiana ; in Malta, Ceylon, 
and the Cape Colony; in Canada and Nova Scotia; in New South 
Wales, Yao Diemen’s Land, and New Zeuland. Io 1861, commissiocs 
have been officially appointed by the governors iu all the seven Aas 
tralian colonies, in four of the African colonies, in all the Eastera colo- 
nies, with the exception of the emall possession of Labuan, in two of the 
Mediterianear col: nies, in all the North American seitiemente, except 
Newfoundland ; and ia seven out of the sixteen West Indian colonies. 
Those lik«ly t» be unrepresented are but a few of the smaller and unim- 
portant wlands. There are some outlaying possessions, dignified with 
the titles of colonies, which have really nothing to exbibit, euch as He 
ligoland, Gibraltar, Turk’s Islands, the Falklands, &c. 

It appeers from official returns, that the total net hor'zontal space al- 
lotted to India aod the British colonies, in 1851, was 53,575 superficial 
feet, that ir, after deducting a clear half for passages and other obstruc- 
tions. Of this epace, however, only 17,784 feet were occupied ; India 
and the Eastern colonies filling 11,604 feet; the three North American 
coloviee—Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 4 000 feet ; ten of 
the West India colonies, 740 feet ; Malta end the Ionian Islands, 314 
feet ; and the Cape Colony, St. Helena, and the Mauritiue, 406 feet. 

It also appears that at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, the space occu- 
ay by the British colonies (exclusive of India) was 6,613 superficial 

t, or 433 feet more than the space occupied in 1851. Only twelve 
British colonies tcok pait in the Exhibition at Paris. In the Interoa- 
tional Exhibition next year, 12,000 to 14,000 net feet of space will be 
appropriated to the colonies, and about 6,000 to 8,000 to lodia ; which 
is all that can be spared, eo pressing are the foreign demands. The co 
lonies could, however, well fill double the space allotted them. The 
value of the produce and manufactures shown by the dependencies of the 
British Empire at the Great Exbibition in 1851, was estimated officially 
at £80,000. The nature and extent of the objects then exbibited by the 
colonies will be best appreciated from a resumé of (be number of exbibi- 
tore and the space the specimens ocouy ied under each class. Ia this ex- 
amination we treat British India as a dependency. The East India Com- 
pany, on that occasion, tock under iis charge the Straits Seti t 


don’t know that we should have looked for any manifestation of his pre- 
sence in the School of Musketry at Hythe. Yet there, as elsewhere, love 
keepe the world going. The first lesson impressed upon Volanteer is 
that he must regard bis rifle as a mistress. It is not practice that makes 
marksmen, but love. * Volanteers,” says General Hay, ‘‘ must love 
their rifle, and then shooting will come of itself.” Colonel Wilford fol- 
lows up the General’s lecture with equal singlemindedness and devotion. 
He tells bis class that “no jewel on our gracious Sovercign’s dressing- 
table requires so much care, or merits so much attention, as the rifle 
placed in the bands of the Volunteer.” What caps the whole story is | 
the remark that every Volunteer, before leaving Hythe, does really come 
round to these opinions. At first he is diepored to laugh at the ides, but 
ia the end he accepts the theory as infallible, and bestows bis affections 
on the long Enfield with a perfect confidence that the attachment will be 
practically requited. After such intelligence we should almost expect 
to see a a Volunteer kneeling before his rifle, as Friday did before Rob- 
inton Crusoe’s fowling piece, or sending it up to town by a separate 
train, as Dragonetti cent his violoncello across the Channel by a separate 
sbip, not thinking well enough of the vessel in which he took paseage 
himself.— Times, Nov. 9. 


Tue Orner “ Ristno Countay.”’—The stadent disaffection at St. Pe- 
tersburg acd Moscow bad been repeated, and only crashed, just before 
the arrival of the Emperor, by the most bratal conduct of the soldiery, 
who are said to have cut down the stadents in both cities without provo- 
cation. Many are lying wounded in the hospitals both of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, and large numbers are imprisoned at St Petersburg. 
The Empercr had reached the capital, passing hastily through Mocow ; 
and it is not clear that he will in any way disapprove of the acts of bis 
Ministers.— Spectator, Nov. 9. 

The Opinion Nationale states that the following outrage has been com- 
mitted by the authorities at St. Petersburg :—‘ Tbree uomarried ladies 
attended the course of lectures at the University of St. Petersburg. Two 
of these young ladies, Miss Corsini and Miss Blukmer!, bave been incarce- 
rated in the fortrees of St. Petersburg ; and the third, Miss Bogdarow, 
has been flogged at the office of the secret police.” 

The Opinion Nationale aids,— Miss Bogdarow may be consoled. She 
is not the firet among the Russian ladies who has been flogged io the 
courtyard of the police hotel. May she atleast be the last! We wish it, 
without daring to hope it. The doukh (liberal opinions) are young ia 
Russia. The era of persecution has only beguo, and we cannot but con- 
gratolate the ladies of Russia oa their ardour in seeking the crown of 
martyrdom.”’ 


Tue Dovuste Empsror.—The greatest political event of the week has 
been the military occupation of Hangary by Austria, the first prelade 
to open war.—an event which appears to delight our Tory contempora- 
ries. The Emperor expresses an earnest wish that he may soon be en- 
abled, by the establishment of public order, to proceed to the solution 
of the pending differences, and in fature “to maintain entire the con- 
cessions he hus granted to Hungary.” The hoping Emperor and the 
acting Emperor appear to be rather at cro-s purposes ; at least there is 
something sanguiue, if not romantic, in feeding such hope for the future, 
on these bappy first-fruita of the eo-called past “ concessiona.’’— y 
paper, Nov. 9. 
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and Ceylon, and the individual exhibitors of Lodian products were there- 
fore museed together. 

If in 1861 ail the colonies made a creditable show in mineral products, 
this ection will be far better represented next year, from the great ad- 
vances that have been made in mining operations and geolog'cal research 
ia the North American, Australian, and Eastern colonies. La the second 
clase, chemical products, the specimens shown were few and of no great 
importance, but chemical investigation aod manuacture bave been much 
extended in Australia, British America, aud other possessions in the last 
ten years, and some excellent illustratioas of manufacturing industry and 
skill ia this department may be looked for. Io substances used as food 
and vegetab’e and animal products, the colonies are always etrong, aud 
the agricultural aod pastoral progress of the last tea years bas been very 
great; skiliul culture, improved breeding, and more careful preparation 
will also be evidenced by the products to be exbibited. A new feature 
will appear in colonial wines, from Au:trali: and the Cape, &. The 
North American and Australian colovics are the only ones that have paid 
mach attention to the constraction of machines for direct use, and they 
will doubtless stand well io competition. LIodia, which showed a large 
number of the rude machives that have Leenso long in use there, will 
have litile more now to (ostribute. In civil engineering contrivances 
and operations our colonies mey bave much also to exbibit, for the pub- 
lic improvements cariied out bave been on a most extensive scale. In 
naval architec'ure, military eugioeering, arms, &>., our colonies can also 
compete creditably oa many points; some of the best clipper sbips have 
been turad out from the building yards of the Britieh American colonies, 
while Avstialia, New Zealand, Canada, aud many other colonies bave 
built most serviceable steamers. 

Agricultural implements are eo much in ase in our colonies that every 
description of labour-saviog machine is constructed cheaply, efficiently, 
and creditably. The ploughs, reaping-machines, and others io use, it 
not to highly flniched as those made by our implement makers at bome, 
are ¢quaily efficecious, easier repaired, and obtuined at mach less cost. 
Even in the class of philosopbical iostraments there were a few exbibi- 
tors from the colonies in 1851, and there will be many more now. The 
only cotton then exhibited was from India, Nata!, and Malta; but now 
weeball bave contribatione from many new sources,—from the greater 
numer of our West lodia posseasious, from Australia, South Africa, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and other British territories. Woollea and worsted 
manufeciures will be shown a!so from new quarters ; Australia and New 
Zealacd will contribute, and otber co!osics which took no part ia 1851. 

Silks and velvets will still be left to Ludia, for nove of our colonies have 

ven attention to the production of silk, much less to its manufacture. 

o flax and hemp they may, however, be able to come out creditably, 
and, looking at the demand for the raw material, it is greatly to be de- 
sired that India, Canada, and Africa should pay more attention to their 
culture. In the class of leather, furs, feathers, aad other animal pro- 
ducts, a large number of the colonies contributed, e-pecially Australia, 
Canada, and India. There are some few traoches of manufacturing in- 
dustry, such as carpets aud tupestry, printed and dyed fabrics, glass, and 
pottery, ia which little is to be expected yet from the colonies, These 
were, bowevir, by nomeans quite uarepreseated in 1851, and clearly 
7 will not bave retrogradd since. 
here ere very many of the colonies which ean make a noble display of 
jewellery and precious metals. lodia, Malta, and the looian Islands are 
celebrated for their works in silver and golo. Tae gold discoveries have 
been so extensive that V ctoria, New South Wa!'ea South Australia, Tas- 
manis, New Zealand, Nova Scotia, and British Columbia can all contri- 
bute crude acd maoufactured gold ; and the specimens of these shown 
will be among (be most attractive of the contributions. Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Tasmania bave each voted large sums to be Jaid out io 
the flnest epecimens of native gold tbat can Le obtained for exhibition, 
and these are afterwards sold on account of the colony. The admission 
of paintings and photographs will afford an opportunity for transmitting 
interesting views of colonial ecenery, strikiog oatural objects, views of 
towns and gold-flelde, &o. 

There bave been some.alterations made ia the division of classes by 
Her Mojrsty’s Commissioners for the Exbibition of 1862 as compared with 
the claesification of 1851, principally, however, in subdivisions and the 
addition of new claeees, These at present cumber forty, or ten more than io 
1851.—We bave we au absirect which will serve to prepare the way 
for future details, and enable our readers to form a better appreciation 
of the value of our colonies to the mother country, the part they are 
likely to take in the Loternational Exhibition, aod the nature of the con- 
tributions they will farnish.— London paper, Nov. 9. 


Love anv Rivies.—Love rules the world, we are told ; and the actual 
Aomiuions of ihe little deity is pretty generally acknowledged, but we 
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Arrivals from Europe. 

Several steamers have come in during the week, the latest of which is 
the Asia, from Liverpool on the 9tb and Queenstown on the 10th inst. The 
tidiogs they briog are not of great moment, for there is nothing new in 
the declaration of the purposes of Fracce, Spain, and Great Britain, in 
their jolat Expedition against Mexico. The Convention to this end was 
sigaed in London va the Slat ult., and provides that the three powers 
shall each send an equal naval force ; that two-thirds of the lacd forces 
shall be furnished by the Spanish army of the Antilles; that Vera 
Craz and certaia other ports shall be occupied until satisfaction is 
obtained ; that efforts sball be made to extinguish the anarchy that 
prevails; that no permanent territorial aggrandisement is contemplated ; 
that there will be no interference with the Mexicana selection of a form 
of government; and that no aid will be rendered on bebalf of avy parti- 
cular Prince, if a monarchical form be determined on. Necessary, in 
some respects, as this expedition may be—and our correspondent at the 
city of Mexico points out the imminent danger to which foreigners are 
exposed—we con/ess we look with no slight apprehension to the issue. A 
more comp! cated business was never undertakea by parties less likely to 
agree. The political and religious sympathies ot both France and Spaia 
will probably ran counter to those of Eagland. Harmony of design can 
ecarcely be expected, if outward harmony of action be maintained ; 
in short, we ehall be most agreeably disappointed, if the last state 
of Mexico be not worse than the first. Whether British claims could 
have been enforced, and British lives protected, by anything short of this 
solemn arraignment aod disposition of a foreiga country, may perbaps 
be doubted. Still, we repeat that we shall be unexpectedly glad, if 
joint Com missioners can unravel the tangled ekeia of fraud, speculation, 
treachery, aad cruelty, which is interwovea with Mexicao affairs both 
pecuniary and political. Meantime, we postpone, until it can be more 
accurately made up, any detailed memorandum of the force that we are 


There is no dispute about the facte. It is patent aleo that Captain 
Wilkes was not acting under the orders of his Government ; while it is - 
already indicated that the Cabinet at Washington will approve the act 
and accept any ireue that may ensue. Scarcely, indeed were the tidings 
made public, and ecarcely bad a few voices ventured to hint the possibi- 
lity that international offence bad been committed, when there rose up a 
universal cry that Captain Wilkes wae a hero, and a hundred judicial 
opicions were spread abroad through the prees, to the effect that this ar- 
rest was legally and politically defensible on the grouod of British pre- 
cedents and Admiralty decisions. 

Io euch a question as the one that here occurs, there is the legal mode 
of looking at it and there is the popular mode. + Your mere lawyer does 
not care fig for newepaper articles or crowded meetings. Your mob- 
orator holds Grotius and Poffendorff in contempt. Rulers however are 
apt to dally with both views, and with both perhaps simuléaneously, 
arguing by book and acting from policy. Editors also are no less glad 
to avail themselves of chapter and verse, falling back, if need be, 
upon such sentiments as happen to animate the masses. In the 
present case, having the field almost entirely to themeelves, the 
latter are doubly jubilant. Captain Wilkes has enapped his fingers 
in the face of Jobn Bull, which is a triumph for the reckless; 
for a defiant attitude or an unprecedented act exercises an irresietible 
charm over the American mind. The nation could hardly iail to sym- 
pathize therewith ; but when the act is borne out—as this is said to be 
—by an irresistible weight of testimony proving it jastifiable, the public 
Gelight is unstinted.— Nevertheless it seems to us that below the surface 
there is some slight uneasines: ; and that though men ring the changes 
to each other on what Wheaton has written and Lord Stowell has de- 
cided, they are not all confident that the right, as well the gain, is on 
their side. Let us look at the matter in some of its aspects, suggesting 
perbaps a thought or two that have not yet appeared in print. 

There can be no greater mistake than for a Briton to fret aod fame 
on this occasion, and swear that his flag bas been ontraged, simply be- 
cause the neutral ship of his country has been stopped oa the high seas 
by an American frigate. It mast not be forgotten that the rights of war 
are universally acknowledged, however frequent and long and foolish may 
have been the equabbling over certain maritime rights in peace. A belli- 
gerent may stop and search asy merchant veseel any where at sea, oa sus- 
picion that the latter may be in whole or in part employed in the enemy’s 
service. The offence here lies not in the fact that the 7rent is a neutral 
and bound from one neutral port to another, having never been upon 
the enemy’s coast at all ; it consists in the pecaliar cecapation and cha- 
racter of the ship, which should have exempted her from search and the 
consequences thereef, so scoa as visitation had established what she was 
and how engaged. For, it is to be remarked that this steamer Trent is 
not a mere letter-carrier between three or four ports. Her miss‘oa is of 
no smali importance to the great world of Commerce. France, Spaip, 
Denmark, Holland, all the powers among which the West India Islands 
are distribu'ed, Mexico, Central America, and the several contineatal 
States that lie facing the South Pacific Ocean—all these are in some de- 
gree aggrieved, when delay is imposed upon their communications. I¢ 
would perhaps be stretching a point too far, to say that this line 
of steamers is virtually in the service of all these various nationa- 
lities; yet few will deay that on land and at sea the 
carriers of mails have been always invested with privileges, 
greater cr less according to the greater or less advance in civili- 
zation of the people who granted or guaranteed them. Has every 
one forgotten how, about thirteen years ago, Commerce and “Pro- 
gress’’ were linked together in pecans and congratalations, whea it was 
proclaimed to the world that the two undoubted leaders in commercial 
enterprise, as in love of Liberty, bad taken a new step in the right direc- 
tion !—Are we rambliiig from our subject? Youshallsee. On the 15th 
of December, 1848, there was signed ia London by Mr. Bancro/t as U. §. 
Minister, and Lord Palmerston as Foreiga Secre‘ary, a certain Postat 
Vonvention, whereof Article XX was expressed in these words : 

In case of war between the two nations, the mail-packe's of the two offices 
shall continue their navigation without impediment or molestation, until six 
weeks after a notitication shall have been made on the part of either of the two 
Governments, and delivered to the other, that the service is to be discontinued ; 
in which case they shall be permitted to return freely, and under special pro 
tection, to their respective ports. 

Nearly all the American writers, who have favoured the public with 
their opinions during the past week, baving adopted what may be termed 
the @ fortiori view of the case, we commend the above extract to their 
calm consideration, and beg them to apply it after that fashion. For if ia 
war time it was deemed desirable that no let or hindrance should be thrown 
in the way of these quasi-pablic messengers—if possible enemies, that 
is, bound themselves, in the interest of the commercial world at large, to 
sacrifice the commouest hostile righte—what might be, what ought to be ex- 
pected in time of peace between friendly peoples, still stanaing matually 
in the position of allies, though as regards third parties one was a belli- 
gerent and the other a neutral? Singular pains seem to bave been taken, 
in the above clause, to hedge round mail steamers with pecaliar jealousy. 
Up to the moment of their compaleory return to port, they were still to 
be under “special protection.” What constitutes, we would ask, 
special protection and freedom from impediment or molestation? At 
leart these privileges were denied to the British Royal Mail Steamer 
Trent—ber comings and goings beiag regulated, moreover, by a 
Lieutenant in her Majesty's Navy, whose presence on board might 
be supposed an additional plea for respect. We may be told, 
and there is no denying it, that the Postal Convention just-named 
was designed for a specific object—lines of steamers ranning between 








to contribute—the more so as some of the ships will proceed direct, and 
others will be detached from our regular West India squadron, which bas 
been considerably augmented of late. 

Lord Palmerstca may now be added to (he number of H M. Ministers, 
who have taken occasion to declare her Majesty's intention of coatinu- 
ing her strict neutrality between the United and the Confederate States 
of America. He did so at the annaal Lord Mayor’s banquet on the 9ih 
iust., where Mr. Adams, the U.S. Minister, was one of the guests and ac- 
koowledged a compliment paid to the Dipiomatic Corps.—Signs of dis- 
tress become appareat in the region of looms and spianing-jennies. But 
this is no more than was expected to result {rom the closing of the Cotton 
ports. A disease that cannot be healed, without a remedy worse than the 
diveage itself, must be borne with fortitude aad resignation. 


The Seizure of Messrs. Slidell and Mason. 

The British Royal Mail Steam Packet Trent, on ber voyage from 
Havana to St. Thomas and Soathamptoo, was broaght-to by the U. S. 
frigate San Jacinéo, Captain Wilkes, on the 8b inst., in the Great Babama 
Paseage, was boarded by a Lieutenant with an armed boat’s crew of 
thirty-five men, and compelled to deliver up Messrs, Slidell and Mason, 


tively as agents or commissioners from the Confederate States of America. 
Messrs. Slidell aod Masoo, with their two Secretaries, were carried off as 
prisoners, were brought to Fortress Monroe by the San Jacinéo, and were sent 
on theace to Tort Warrea ia Boston harbour, which divides with Fort 
Lafayette ia the Bay of New York the custody of political offenders, 
The families of the capiared gentlemen were offered the privilege of 





accompanying them, but decided on proceeding to their dettination. 


passengers reputed to be on their way to England and France respec. | 


Great Britain and the United States. That is true; bat the principle 
| remains, and we will not readily believe that the Amer’can na- 
| tion is willing to sink itself to the level of Washington politicians, 
}and of Editors, their friends and eulogists, by limiting the appli- 
| cation of an agreement voluntarily made for the benefit of Com- 
| merce at large. A naval officer might also perchance have re- 
| collected something of the claims of this class of vessels, for a 
| century bas not elapsed since they were permitted to enter and depart 
| from the port of Vera Cruz, then blockaded or invested by an American 
| fleet. They were “ visited,” we know, oa arrival and on sailing; bat 
| they were not considered liable to subsequent “impediment or moles 
| tation.” It remained for Captain Wilkes to violate a tacit understand- 
| ing ; one that he might have traced back to the absolute agreement cited 
above, if the temptation of popular applause had no’ induced him to 
| make a bold etroke for it, and run the risk of being cashiered if bis Go- 
| vernment did not choose to approve. 
| Webave eaid enough, we think, to justify us in holding Captain 
| Wilkes guilty of a very serious breach of international comity. Whether 
| he has also fiolated international law, jurists must decide. The case is 
untouched by precedent. We believe ourselves that the Trent is to all 
intents and purposes a public vessel ; but Attornies-General, we say, 
| and Judges must decide. Let us glance briefiy at Captain Wilkes’s pro- 
| ceedings, after he bad broken down the barriers that should have re- 
| strained bim. He forcibly took off two passengers, on (be plea that they 
| were Ambassadors from an enemy, or that they carried despatches, or 
| both; for the case of their Secretaries may be adjourned. Now 
we deny point-blank that Mesere. Slidell and Mason had any 
ambassadorial character whatever. A Confederacy, tbat bas co 
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recognised national existence, cannot send forth so official re- 
presentative, whose very eafus presupp zoiti To tle 
Captain of ihe Zrent these persons could have been no more than avy 
ordinary passengers, whatever he may have beard of their errand by 
common report—for thank Heaven we have not retrograded to a pass- 
port system !|—and they were therefore entitled to such protection as his 
neutral flag vould afford, and to such an asylum on board bis ship as her 
special character should have secured. They themeelves, we repeat, 
had no official position. They were not Ambaseadors, they certainly 
were not soldiers; they couid not be legally seized on board a neu- 
tral ship at rea without some justifiable pretext, however easy it is for 
a Sccretary of State on shore to consign whom he pleages to a mili- 
tary prison for aa alleged civil offence. ‘“ Oh, but they were bearers 
of despatches,” say the volunteer legists, arguing again on their a fortiori 
principle. “If the carrying of despatches, according to all authorities, sub- 
ject a vessel to forfeiture, of course the bearers must be llable to seizure.” 
The argument is weak ; !aw and practice ran the other way. Breakers 
of blockade and carriers of contraband incur risks—but no personal risks, 
save the inconvenience of temporary imprisonment. Bat were these 
gentlemen bearer of despatches? We know not, and certainly 
the Captain of the Trent had no means of knowing, since 
it is not the custom on board our ebips to search passengers’ per- 
sons or baggage on embarkation, or to pry into the contente of the 
mail-bage. Indeed, so far as the latter are concerned, Meeers. Slidell and 
Mason had no controul whatever. Observe, we do not pretend that 
Meesers. Slidell and Maron were not enemies and most flagrant enemies of 
their captors ; bat we do pretend that international aw does not warrant 
the eeizure alter this fashion of individuals not designated by public law ; 
and further that no single word in the Queen’s oft-quoted Proclamation 
probibited the Captain of the Trent from taking these individuals on 
board, all rumour as to their mission, or ccmmission, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

And now, if there be any force ia the position we have arsumed, the 
cloud of so-called precedents, set forth by our American contemporaries, 
dissolves into thinnest air. We admit the unquestioned right of belli- 
gereats to visit and search neutral merchant ships ; the 7yent is a public 
vessel. An encmy’s ambassador may unquestionably be stopped upon 
the high sea ; Messrs. Slidell and Mason are not ambassadors. Private 
ships ‘' fraudulently” carrying despatches (says Sir W. Scott, the word 
italicised being convenieutly omitted jast now by all the American com- 
mentators) are subject to confiscation ; the 7rent was not fraudulently 
carrying despatches, nor was any attempt made to seize her, In addi- 
tion to this, any right whatever in this case is a war right. When 
did the United States proclaim war against the South? They proclaimed 
a blockade of their own ports, not of an enemy’s. They have done no- 
thing whatever, officially, to convert the Southern Confederates from 
rebels iato foes. Nor can it be pleaded that oar Government has acknow- 
ledged both parties as belligerents. The U.S. Goverameot must have 
done so itself, ere it could lawfully exercise one belligerent’s rights 
toward avotber belligerent, in presence and to the detriment of a 
neutral. 

Looking at all these doubts and discrepancies, we cannot quite agree 
with writers around us that the American view of the case is indispatably 
the correct ove. We fail evea to be convinced by the solema announce- 





ment of Professor Theophilus Parsons, of the Cambridge Law School, | 


that the legality of the capture is “ beyoad all doabt or questioo.” It 
may be an awfal rick, this differing with a Professor oa bis owo groand ; 
but we dare hope that we are warranted ia oar belief that at least there 
are two sides to the question. Withall r-=pect, therefore, we take leave 
of this intensely positive Professor, adjariog him in the words of ihe 
Apostle Paal—O Theophilus, “ keep that which is committed to thy trast, 
avoiding vain babblings, and oppositioas of science falsely so called.’’ 

Oat of all the cases cited as applicable, two oaly—tboagh not in trath 
applicable at all—are interesting. The one is that of Prince Lacien 
Bonaparte, seized oa board an Americaa ship in a Sardiaiaa port, fifty 
years ago, which seizure we hold to have been a flagrant aud double 
outrage. Bat in order to deduce from it a justification of Captain 
Wilkes, it would be necessary to show that Piedmont and the 
United States concurred in approval or toleration of the deed. 
To what extent the former remonstrated—which was all she could do— 
we are ignorant; bat we remember that the U.S. soon afterwards 
went to war with Great Britain, and we doubt not that io 
the list of grievances of that day, this very one may be found. 
—The captare of Mr. Heory Laurens, President of Congress, 
taken by a British frigate in 1780, from a vessel bound to 
Holland, appears at the first blush ceriously ia point. Bat neither 
will this instance bear the test of examioation. It has pleased the 
searchers after precedent to designate the vessel stoppel on the big) 
seas “a Datchship.” They have even loaded her with tobacco. This is 
a neat Kaickerbocker device ; bat we declare, oa tne authority of Lord 
Mahon’s History, the Aonaal Register for 1780, aad Admiral Keppel’s 
Life, that the ship was an American (rebel?) packet. Any presumed 
analogy therefore falls to the ground; neither could the Dutch have 
raised a question as to the seizare of traitors (not being acknowledged 
belligerents) under the protection of their flag, seeing that among the cap- 
tared despatches on that occasion was a qnasi-treaty between certain 
dignitaries ot Holland and the Colonies themselves, then in revolt against 
the British Crown. 

Here we must halt for to-day ; since if articles be overlong, they are 
eure to be overlooked. What the British Government may do or de- 
mand is a serious question, not to be dismissed quite so easily as the 
press affects to believe. We may perhaps, in our next issue, add our 
speculations to those already uttered. We have upheld for years past, 
for mouths past, for weeks past, the utter improbability of war between 
the two countries; nor do we imagine that war will grow out of this 
new difficulty. We must say however that if Great Britain sought a pre- 
text for bringing one on—as she is perpetually accused of doing—there 
is now an opportunity for claiming such reparation as woa!d not be 
granted, and for pushing a dispute into hestilities. 





The Civil War ; Events of the Week. 

Save for the excitement caused by Captain Wilkes’s seizure of Mesare. 
Slidell and Mason, adverted to elsewhere, the past week would bave 
been comparatively a dull one—so rapidly attuned do ear and eye be- 
come to reports of minor coaflicts abroad, and exceptional circumstances 
at home. 

The gains to the Federal cause, that have been announced since oar 
last, may be summed upin a few words. Another attempt to take by 
surprise the “Billy Wileon’s Zouaves,” quartered on Santa Rosa 
Island in proximity to Fort Pickens, bas been defeated, one or 
more of the U. S. squadron anchored outside of the Island hav- 
ing discovered and “shelled out” the Confederate assailants, 
who had landed about twenty miles from the encampment.—In two 
of the Eastern Counties of Virginia lying between the waters of the 
Atlantic and of Chesapeake Bay, the Coofederate troops or armed bands 
are said to have laid down their arms, and the two counties to have de- 
clared for the Union. We omit all mentioa of great victories in Missouri, 
Kentucky, Western Virginia, ard elsewhere, since false reports are so 


unceasing!y palmed upon the pablic, ae was the case last week with re- 

ference to a tremendous affair at Pikeaville, ia which two Southern Ge- 

uerals were said {o have been taken prisoners, and with reference to the 

C. 8. steamer Suméer, reported taken at last. A grand review was held by 

Generel McClellan, on Tuesday, about 8 miles from Washington, when 

from 50,000 to 70,000 men were io the field, of whose evolutions and equip- | 
ment great things are said in priot. Preparations are continued for fur- 

ther expeditions against the Southern coast. From Beaufort no news of 

importance has recently come to hand. 

We are not inclined to believe the report that a proposal to hoist the 
Black Flag bas been seriously entertained by any numerous or iofluential 
parties in South Carolina, More attention has been bestowed here upon 
the announcement from Richmond, that certain imprisoned officers of the 
Federal Army have been selected by lot, as hostages for the personal 
safety of the one Southern privateersman couvicted at Philadelphia of 
piracy, and of the thirteen tried here for the same alleged offence 
and remanded. Colonel Corcoran, of the 69tb (Irish) Regiment, N.Y.S.M., 
is the single victim selected ; and there are two or three Colonels 
io the larger group. Slight apprehension is however entertained, that 
there will be cause to resort to this extreme retaliation. Itis impossible 
for the U. S. Government to play fast and loose much Icuger with the 
“belligerent” position of the South ; nevertheless the brutum fulmen is 
circulated, and serves to fill sensation papere, foremost of which and far 
in advance still remains the NV. Y. Herald. And if we often abuse its 
Editor for offences against trath, justice, dignity, nationality, and all that 
is respectable in this world of ours, we must own that “ the world 
has never seen’—to use his own cant phrase—so successful a 
recruiting-sergeant as himself. We have indeed repeatedly no- 
| ticed how his figures skip about, and how myriads and myriads 
| of soldiers spring up ut the waving of bis pen. A few hundred-thousand 
more or less—it is all the same for effect. Bat on Saturday last bis 
| numerical achievements bloomed out so suddenly and marvellously, that 
they deserve to be put on record. “ By the Foarth of Jaly next,” says 
he, ‘we eball have nearly a million and a half of soldiers,” —we spare 
the epitLet:! No better proof could be supplied of the blighting results 
morally aad iutellectaally, of the war, than that a sheet which is a stand, 
ing reproach to morals and intelligence should be found ia co many 
bande. 





Colonial Items; Mr. Hincks a Terror to Evil-Doers. 

Mr. Francis Hincks, Governor of the Windward Islands, has swooped 
down upon certain official personages in St. Lucia, after a fashion 
no less disagreeable than unexpected. The alleged cause is 
want of attention, on their part to the welfare of recently im- 
ported Coolies, in suffering them to be domiciled on an estate un- 
bealthily situated. Arriving suddenly from Barbadoes by steamer, he 
displaced the Colonial Secretary and removed some subordinates from 
office. The case, we presume, must have been a grors one ; and, in the 
interests of bumanity, we must therefore rejoice. Mr. Hincks has not 
yet proceeded to British Guiana, his new seat of official employment. 

Lord Moock bas held bis first Levee for ihe season, at Quebec, and 
Lady Moock her first Drawing Room. His Lordsbip therefore has fairly 
commenced his career. Muy be experience a little more forbearance, 
when party warfare recommences with the session of Parliament, than 
some of his predece:sors experienced in their time ! 





Our Consul at Havana ; a Negative Proved. 

It may be remembered by a reader here and there that on the 2nd inst. 
we indignantly protested against an imputation generally thrown out— 
aod maliciously persisted io to this day, in certain quartera—to the effect 
that Mr, Crawford, HB M. Consal-General in Cuba, bad paid a visit in 
uoiform to Messrs, Slidell and Mason, aod had presented them to the 
Captain-General. In entering that protest, we spoke of the difficulty of 
proving a negative. Now itis proved. The 7rbune, early in the week, 
| qaoted letiers ‘from high official authority in Caba,’”’ declaring that 
|“ there pever was a paragraph more utterly untrae.” Enough; anless 
| we add that Americans, when they read all manner of statements in 
priot respecting British oTicials, would do well to consider the proba- 
| bality that each one is a penny-a liaer’s libel. 
| A fabrication similar in spirit, though differing in kiad, appeared ia 
| the double-leaded editorial columns of the meadacioas Herald yesterday. 
| It amoounced the shipment of “large bodies of British troops to 
| Canada |” 
| i 


Dbrama. 


It is an age since a Pope, a Doge or some one of that sort, assumed the piping 
| voice and limping gait of senility in order to gain an ambitious end, and threw 
them aside for the elasticity and viciousness of youth when the proper moment 
had arrived. The readers of the tough old masters, and of that cheerful pro, 
duction entitled the “ Lives of the Popes,” will not fail to remember the inci- 
dent ; and the mere dawdiler in the theatres—who trusts to Providence for his 
literary nourishment, much as the blessed sparrows do, and more often swal- 
lows dirt than nutriment—will have a dim recollection of something of the 
kind in the dramatic world. For although the “ Magic Marriage ” is claimed 
to be an original piece, and very likely is, the incident on which it is founded 
is not more juvenile than the hills, and has been scrupulously used up by dra- 
matists, biographers, poets, and novelists, any time these hundred years. This 
circumstance accounts for the fact that Mr. Bourcicault has even gotten lar- 
gesse from it. 

Bat the bashfnl author who bas given to Mr. Wallack an excellent piece, and 
denied to the public his name, comes fairly by his version of the old coil. He 
has twisted it into a pleasant shape, and with strands of silk instead of coarser 
and more meSculine material. The frosts of age descend on a fair brow in this 
inst and are d for the purpose of inflaencing a decision in law and 
in love. There is a great deal of plot ia the piece which, if man were bat im- 
mortal, would be worth recapitalating. In view of the fact however that one 
can only live a century or so at most, it is hardly worth while to give more than 
its outline. 

A lady, then, of noble rank is in distress about a law suit, which is to decide 
the ultimate destination of a trifle of ten millions of ducats—a sum by the way 
which has evidently been conceived in the generous spirit of the French 
drama. Being detained by sickness in a neighbouring city, she despatches her 
daughter-in-law as her representative ; and this lady, the better to carry out her 
designs, assumes as much as possible the appearance of her eged relative, and 
passes herself off as such on all who come near her. One of these unfortunates is 
a Minister of Police who, conceiving that he has made an impression on the 
dowager and will infallibly inherit her riches, uses all the influences he posses- 
ses to gain the day before the courts, and succeeds. Another is the Cheva/icr 
Monte Cellini, who takes a purely mercantile view of the lady’s age and riches, 
and preferriog matrimony to a prison, marries her. Here we have the two ab- 
solute statements of the play ; and except that we always sympathise with the 
party that happens to be best dressed, there is very little to choose between the 
greed of the Police Minister and the mercenary readiness of the Chevalier. 
The latter however, carries the day, as Mr. Lester usually does, and the Minis- 
ter comes to grief, as any one of the name of Fisher ought to do in sucha 
presence. 

A strictly impartial Ecclesiastic would probably decide in favour of the State 
fanctionary, for although his merits as an Adonis are but slight, hia respect for 
age, feigned or real, places him upon a higher level of sentiment than that oc- 
cupied by the Chevalier, who does nothing bat scoff at the venerable curls of his | 
old bride. The Minister however may be dismissed ; he pops in and out lixe an 
awbitious policeman during the remaining acts, but he is no longer a mys- 
tery or a power, for we know that the Chevalier bas succeeded, and that 




















he can’t. It is one of the curiosities of this p'ece, that we are permitted to 
know everything in advance of the action. 

The Chevalier soon tires of his wife, and speedily yawns at the mere mono- 
tony of paying one’s debts. He longs for female society and tries to escape the 
Chateau, but is prevented by his wite. Conceiving this to be an outrage, he 
consults a domestic sorceress as to the means of escape, and is informed that 
his wife carries at her girdle a key which will open the gates and give him 
wing. To obtain this key, the sorceress offers to administer a gentle narcotic 
to the old iady, and whilst she sleeps to take it from her waist. Instead of the 
narcotic, she administers an elixir of youth, and Mrs. Hoey, in all the bravery 
of silks and jewels, steps forth, The Chevalier is smitten with her beauty; but 
she does not recognise him, and in point of fact displays such a splendid genius 
for flirting with other men, and ignoring him altogether, that he is driven to dis- 
traction. Whilst in this state, enquiries are made for the old lady, who has of 
course disappeared, and he is accused of putting her out of the way, in order 
that he may make love to the young one. These suspicions lead to his arrest 
and threaten his destruction. He applies once more to the sorceress, and that 
potentate administers a dose to the blooming Countess that immediately puts 
her back to the decrepid dowager. Being thus restored to liberty the Chevallier 
is farther rewarded with a dénouement, which every one has anticipated from the 
commencement ; namely’ that his wife has been playing a prettly little game, 
with the connivance of a highly ornamental female in hieroglyphics and Bal- 
moral petticoat, and that she has succeeded in winning it. 

The merits of the piece consist in a moderately well contrived plot, in a num. 
ber of showy dresses, in some good scenery, and in an excellent réle for Mrs. 
Hoey. The dialogue is plain, possessing none of the gallant elevation of Court 
life, but on the contrary frequently d g to quial places, 
such as are learnt in a very different sphere. The first act is rather wordy, but 
subsequently there is a good deal of directness iu what is said by the various in- 
terlocutors, and no needless divergence from the dramatic intention. The 
situations are never of a very striking character, for the simple reason that the 
audience anticipates them from the first. The nataral cohesion of the plot, 
however, is so great, that this circumstance does not mar the pleasure of the 
audience. 

We are so accustomed to associate the artists of Wallack’s theatre with certain 
stereotyped lines of business, that Mra. Hoey’s appearance in grey hair was as 
startlingly phenomenal, as Mr. Lester's be-ribboned and bewigged majesty 
seemed to be proper and commonplace. Nor was this all. Mrs. Hoey played 
the part of the Dowager with excellent judgment, and thereby supplied a flae 
contrast to the second phase of the character. Tasteful as is this lady in her 
affluence of colours and costume, she fairly excelled herself on thisoccasion. It 
is a horrible and atrocious thing to speak of a lady's “ make up ;” ‘but that 
being the technical term, we are bound as stern historians to say that the 
“ make up”’ ia the first act was one of the best we have ever seen. It seemed 
to us, we may add, that Mrs. Hoey carried a few more years than there was any 
necessity for, but she carried them charmingly, and proved how easily she can 
step from conventional to the truly graphic. 

Mr. Lester was gorgeous to behold, and philandered with} his usual audacity, 
just as he bas been philandering for the last dozen years. Mr. Fisher as the 
Minister looked well, and acted excellently. Miss Fanny Morant as the 
Sorceress flashed a great deal of fire on a picturesque part, but—shall we be 
pardoned for saying so?—rather exaggerated the nataral emphasis of her eyes 
and eyebrows. This lady has so much talent, that any positive mannerism in 
her facial expressiveness is a grievous vexation to the critic. 

The “ Magic Marriage” was a success, and will doubtless be played for se- 
veral weeks. Mr. Lester, in announcing the piece for repetition, stated that the 
author desired to remain incognifo. Even rumour is silent concerning the 
gentleman's name. 





—— 


Fatts and Hancies, 


George L. Dix, a Bostoa man of letters as well as of books, issues No, 1 
of The Literary Chonicle, a publication for gratuitous circulation, iaten- 
ded to advacce the interest of the book-seller, and to enlighten the book- 
buyer about what is being publiehed and by whom. The Chronicle bas ita 
eay as to the merits of the new things. ———It is stated that Mr. Cobden 
is still troubled by the bronchial affection from which he suffered last 
winter, aod that he again contemplates the possibility of having to spend 
eome of the wister moaths in a warmer climate.————Visitors from 
Boulogoe esy that the Lord Chancellor’s new Bankruptey Aot is the 
most popular reading in that city of sanctuary. The circulating library 
had to provide 460 copies of it. Io quences of representations 
made by a deputation of the London Society for tae Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Auimala, the Emperor Napoleon has prohibited vivieection in the 
veterinary colleges of France. ——-——On the 28:h alt. Earl Russell 
opened a new drinking-fountain that bas recently been erected on 
Tower-hill. Tae fouctain is to be called Earl Rassell’s Drinking Foun- 
tain, as the expense of constractiog it has becn maioly contributed by 
him, and the remainder by the Metropolitan Free Drinking-Foantaings 
Association ———— Mr. Wm. Mure, H.B.M.’s Consul at New Orleans, left 
this city on Wednesday ia the Persia for Liverpool—-——The popala- 
tion of Newfourdlard, according to the lateat census, 122,638. Oft » 
56,895 are Roman Catholics, and 65.743 are Protestants. Protestants 
have thus a majority of 8,848 in the whole colony. In St. Jobo’s, the 
capital, the Ruman Catholics are concentraced ia considerable strength, 
their numbers being 21,900; while Protestants amount to but 6,694. 
————A Great Exhibition is to take place in France in 1865, in which 
every attempt will be made to outstrip all that may have been done pre- 
vious to that time. Sir Joseph Paxton, it is eaid, has been retained by 
the Imperial Government, and a crystal edifice of unheard-of proportions 
will rise on an elevated site near St. Cloud. A dome 500 feet high, and 
of span capacious enough to enclose both those in course of constraction 
in London, will crown the new detign——-——The Nzam objected to 
receive the Order of the Star of India, which was offered to bim, because 
his religious fecliogs would not allow bim to wear either an effigy or a 
velvet robe. —Furious internecine ware have been going oa be- 
tween the native tribes of the Cape of Good Hope.————The Hon. H. 
Manaers Satton, late Govtraor of New Brunswick, sailed for Bog- 
jaud with bis femily, from Halifax, on the 7th jast. 
Great activity io the sbip building trade prevails on the Clyde.— 
It is expected tbat the Great Eastern will leave Milford Haven for the 
Mersey next month, and that she will take ber departure for New 
York. or eome other North American port in Febraary.————— 
Mr. Robson, after a severe indisposition, made his entrée at the Olympic 
Theatre, London, on the 28th ult. He acted with bis accustomed spirit, 
——_——M. Michelet is writiog a new book entitled “ Social Philoso- 
pby ;” it is said to be more whimsical than bis books oa Love aud Woman. 
———— Punch's dramatic critic observes: “ Folks who ray the taste for 
Shakespeare bas died out have abundant proof just now of the truth of 
that aseertion. Before theese words are public four theatres in town will 
be devoted to bis works, Mr. G. V. Brooke bas journeyed all tbe way 
from the Aotipodes expressly to play Shakepeare for a while at Drury 
Lace ; Mr. Booth is actiog Shylock aud King Richard at the Haymarket ; 
Mr. Fechter with Othello is crammiag the Princese’s ; and last, and not 
the least in my poor estimation, Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells has appeared 
again as Bottom.’————The Emperor Napoleon intends to restore the 
Chateau of St. Germain, in which James IL of England died, and decires 
that the building sball become a mueeum for Gal.ic acd Gullo-Romano 
antiquities, of which there is at present no systematic collection in 
Fravce. ——The Tarin correspondent of the London Times states that 
the vintage all over Italy turns out to be glorious both as to quantity 
aud quality ———— Punch, in bis dull text of Nov. 2, puts off one merry 
play on words, He credits a “ policeman, who is a vic'im of a devouring 
passion” with an area ae) a thas : “I wonder what Cookey has 
got for supper 2” —Mr. Charles Mathews, at bis benefit at the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, on the night of the 26th ulf., announced bis 
intention of retiriog from the stage and devoting himeelf to “ At Home” 
entertaioments. —The missing boat from the North Briton, steamer, 
lost at the Miogan Islands, has been picked up and carried to Quebec. 
—The Marquis of Donegal is about to marry Lady Ashworth, 
widow of Lieat.-General Sir Frederick Ashworth, K.C.B.—_——-——The 
Palace of Konigtberg, which bas not been much inbabited of late 
years, is about to be repaired and put in a state to receive any members 
of the royal family that may wish to go there.——————There ie 
no truth in the report that the Qnaeen is to pay a visit 



































to the Duke of Newcastle at Clumber. ———It is said 
that Victor Cousin is about to be murried, although be is more 
thao eeventy——_——The Empercr Francis Joseph returned to Viena 
on the 24(b alt. from Corfa. Oa the 25ib the Empress landed at Ragara. 
She will epend the winter in Venice. —-——English residents io Paris 
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are beginning seriously to complain of the constant seizure of their news- 
papers, and of the delays which take place in their delivery when they 
are not seized. The cause of this is, that no paper can be distributed 
until the minister has signed a permission, and they frequently remain 
lying at the post office for upwards of twelve hours. ——_——-Prrince 
Frederick of Prussia, cousin of the King, is now seriously ill at bis resi- 
dence in Dresden. He bas had several attack of apoplexy, followed by 


Victoria, the water of which yields 35 per cent. of salt in sammer, 
25 per cent. in wiater. Potatoes swim like cork ia it, and beef is 
well cured. The lake, although a small one, is never dried up, and must 
be supplied from springs in the centre.—— “ What's your name?” 
said an officer to a young coloured lad, who joined the ship at the Cape. 
* Algoa Bay, sir.” ‘ Where were you bora?” “ Wasn’t bora at all, sir.” 
“ Wasn’t born at all?” “No, eir! Was washed ashore ia a storm!” 
—--——The sew Cardinal, Mgr. Billiet, Archbishop of Chambery, now 
seventy-nine years of age, is the son of a farmer of La Chapelle, in Sa- 
voy, and up to the age of fifteen was employed as a shepherd. --- 
The Dake d’Oporto and the Dake de Beja, brothers of the King of Por- 
tagal, who were present at the coronation of the King of Prussia, are ex- 
pected in Paris this month,_———Prince Heary of Reuss died on the 
22ad of September, at Greitz, aged thirteeon. He was the only brother 
to the reigniog Prince Henry XXII.—-——-Daring the recent 
inanguration of the new Law Library ia the Middle Temple, a thief 
stole a watch from a gentleman, and aided by his companions 
made his way round the carriages, and got away, when a cab- 
man, in flourishing his whip, caught the maa round the throat with it, 
and it fastened on bim so tightly that it not only pulled him ap, but al- 
most strangled bim. He was captured, and the watch found on bim. 
The marriage of Listz with the Princess Wittgenstein was to 
have taken place at Rome, on the 29th ult. All the preparations were 
made, when at the last moment and in consequence, it is suppoeed, of an 
anonymous denunciation, a treeh impediment was raised, and the engage- 
ment was prohibited at least for the present. Miss Yonge, it is said, 
has given £2,000, the profits of ber “ Daisy Chain,” for the building of 
a Missionary College at Auckland, New Zealand ; and has devoted a 
eat portion of the proceeds of “ The Heir of Redcliffe” to fitting out a 

issionary schooner for Bishop Selwin. 

—— 
THE FAR EAST. 

Uncerraryty rm Jarpax.—From Japan there is intelligence to the 24th 
ult. from Jeddo, and the 29th from Nagasaki. Public confidence was 
again restored to a great degree, but trade was dallasever. H.M. Lega- 
tion was about to remove to Yokobama, retaining the residence at Jeddo 
for occasional visits, until replies can be received to the despatches an- 
nouncing the late murderous attack. The Consulate will also remove 
from Kanagawa. There seems to have been an attempted attack 
on the American Legation ; but there is some mystery about it, and 
Mr. Harrie remaine at the capital. Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope bad 
gone to Hakodadi, in H.M. Zneounter, aod bis flag-ship Jmperieuse was 
reported to have been aground; but whether with or without damage 
is not stated. Mr. Oliphant goes home by the present mail, crippled in 
his left arm by the sword-cu‘s of the assassias who attacked the British 
Legation. Sir Hereales Robinson has returned feom his sorthera tour. 
—Letter from Hong-Kong, Sept. 12. 


ee of the legs. ———-T ere is a small lake near Ballarat diggings, | 
a 
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Russian Encroacuments.—The Russians appear to be indefatigable in 
their endeavours to occupy every position of importance ia these northern 
seas, and without much regard to the rights of others. Under pre- 
tence of surveying they are quietly establishing themselves on the Island 
of Ten-Sima, between Japan and the Corea, and have built there store- 
houses and a hospital. A glance at the map will show the importonce 
of the island as a naval station, possessed as it is of magnificent harbours, 
and iying within two day’s run of Shanghai and Nagasaki by steam. 
Admiral moe has lately paid it a visit, and found a Russian man of-war 
there, and the establishment above-named. The island is the property 
of a one of the great Daimios of Japan, and it is believed that some bigh- 
handed doings of the Russians, who are there without the smallest sanc- 
tion from the Ja , inflamed the hostility of the Princes against 
foreigners generally, and led to the late lamentable attack on the British 
Legation.— Jbid. 


Ovituary. 


Sm Wituiam Mitier, Bart.—Sir William Miller, third Baronet, of 
Glenlee, in the county of Kirkcudbright, was the scion of a family of 
note in the judicial annals of Scotland. He was the eldest son of Thomas 
Miller, Eeq., by his wife, Edwina, daughter of Sir Alexander Penrose Gor- 
den-Caumming, Bart., and was the grandson of Sir William Miller, the 
second Baronet, a senator of the College of Justice, with the title of Lord 
Glenlee, and was the great-grandson of Sir Thomas Miller, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session in Scotland, who was created a Baronet on 
the 19th of February, 1788. Sir W. Miller, third Baronet, was boro ia 
1815, and was educated at Eton. He, in early life, served for some years 
in the 12th Lancers. He succeeded to the barcnetcy, on the death of bis 
grandfather, on the 9:h of May, 1846. He warried, on the 27:h of April, 
1839, Emily, second daughter of Lieut.Genl. Sir T. M'Mahon, Bart, 
K.C.B., by whom, who survives him, he leaves two sons aud two daugh- 
tere. Sir William died on the 30th ult., at bis town house, and is esuc- 
ceeded by bis elder sov, now Sir Thomas Macdonald Glenlee, the fourth 
Baronet, a youth in his sixteenth year, 





Lorp Cuartes Beavcierx.—Lord Charles Beauclerk, who died on the 
2ad inst. from injuries received at Scarborough, while nobly endeavour- 
ing, during a terrific gale, to rescue the crew of a life-boat, was the fourth 
son of William, eighth Dake of St. Albans, by his second wife, Maria Ja- 
netta, only daughter of John Nelthorpe, E+q., of Little Grimsby Hall, 
Lincolnshire, and was the brother of William Aubrey de Vere, nioth 
Dake, and uncle of William Amelius Aubrey de Vere, tenth and present 
Dake of St. Albans, He was born in 1813. He formerly served in the 
Army, and was a Captain in the Ist Royals: he was, at the time of his 
death, a Major in the Northumberland Light [ofantry Militia. He mar- 
ried, ia 1848, Theresa, daughter and heiress of Col. E. Stopford, by whom 
(who died in 1858) he leaves a youthful family of five sons aod foar 
daughters, 


Da. Sawrson, or Kixeston, C.W.—Dr. Sampson, so long the pride of 
Kingston, and so long the ornament of the medical profession, died at 
his own house on Saturday evening, after a short but severe iliness. He 
died fall of years and honours, leaving bebind him a reputation, both as 
@ man and a physician, attained by few of bis compeere. He served 
daring the American War as Assist.Surgeon of the 104th Regiment ; but 
upon the disbending of that corps, left the army, and settled in Upper 
Canada, dwelling and practising half a century at Kingston, always at 
the head of bis profession, At the time of his death, he was Dean of the 
Faculty of Queen’s College, an honorary graduate of McGill College, a 
member of the Medical Board, and Surgeon to the Provincial Peniten- 
tiary. Daring his lifetime he had filled’ with credit to himself the various 
offices of Major of Militia (daring the rebellion of 1837,) Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions, and Mayor of Kingston.— 7'he Kingston “ British Whig,” 
Nov. 11. 

At Great Marlow, Bucks, G. Hickman, Esq., many years Assist..Sargeon to 
the Royal Horse Goards Blue.—At Richmond Barracks, Dablin, Capt. R. M. 
Tilghman, H.M.’s 15th Regt.— At Guernsey, Lieut. J. 8S. Foster, R.A.—At Bras- 
sels, Colonel Chas. White-—At Beddington House, Sorrey, Sir Henry Bridges. 
—At Southampton, J.M. L. Cameron, Staff-Assist.-Sarg. 5th Dep. Battalion, 
late 27th (Ioniskillings) Regt.—In Guernsey, R. Ellis, Esq., Lieut. and Adjutant, 
late of 97th Foot.—At Rbiwaedog, near Bala, H. Richardson, Esq., formerly 
Lieut. 67th Regt. and 2nd Dragoon Guards, and for many years a magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieut. for the county of Merioneth.—In Dublin, Mr. James Blake- 
ney, crown solicitor for the county and borough of Galway. By his death a 
sitaation worth £900 a year becomes vacant.—At Tunbridge wells, Col. Army- 
tage, late Coldstream Guards—At Woosung, China, Commr. J. W. Cooke, R.N., 
H.M.S. Simoom.—At Montreal, Moses J. Hayes, Esq., Chief of Manicipal Police. 

-At Toronto, suddenly, Mr. George Garnett, Police Magistrate of that city, 
and Clerk of the Peace tor the United Counties of York and Peel.—At Wool- 
wich, Oliver Evans, Esq., M.D., R.M., Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets. 


Appoturimen4#¢s. 


The Gazette of the 29th ult. — announces Viscount Monck’s appoint- 
ment as Governor-General of British North America ; also the transfer of Mr. 
E. P. Wodehouse, C.B., from the government of British Guiana to that of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Sir Dominick Daly is also announced as Governor of 
South Australia; and Joha Stephen Hampton, Esq., Governor of Western 

Australia —Lord Lianover to be Lord-t jeut tot M ithshi The Hon. 
W. G. Cornwallis Eliot, Secretary of Legation at Athens, is transferred to Rio 

de Janeiro ; and is succeeded by the Hon. W. Stuart, from Naples.—Mr. R. 
Rawlinson, C.E. (formerly one of the army sanitary cofMmissioners in the 
Crimea), to succeed the late Mr. H. Austin as Superintending Inspector under 
the Local Government Act.—F. H. Crowe, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at 
a H. M. Consul at Cairo.—R. Wilson and C. G. Pantin, Bsqrs., to 
be of the Legislative Council of Trinidad— Walter Morrison, of Mal- 








ham Tarn-house, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, Esq., (a Liberal,) is retarned 
M.P. for Plymoath, in the room of Viscount Valletort, now a Peer.—W. C. 
Whitman, Esq., to be a member of the Legislative Council of Nova Scotia. 
New Co.ontat Bistorric.—The separation of the Bahama Islands and their 
| dependencies from the See of Jamaica is notified in the Gazette. They are to 
| constitute the new diocese of Nassau, and her Majesty has appointed Dr. Caul- 
| field, Archbishop of Bahamas, to be first bishop. 


| Avutp. 


Tue Armstrone Guy ; its Derecrs.— We cannot come to the conclu- 
sion, bearing all the facts in view, that the impression now sought to be 
created against the Armstrong gun is ajast one. Still less can we ac- 
knowledge that those who endeavour to create that impression do so dis- 
interestedly. The defects which as yet undoubtedly belong to the gua 
are greatly exaggerated. This is somewhat due, no doubt, to a kind of 
reaction arising from the first too favourable estimate with which the 
weapon was regarded. It was pronounced to be perfect ; and in the 
experimental trial which it experienced in China, the public were told 
not only tbat the British Artillery bad not merely the best gan in the 
world, but a gua as perfectly adapted for its purpose, as free from de- 
fects as could reasonably be hoped for. Th’s was not the fact ; and now 
| that it turns out not to be the fact, the feeling of reaction which not un- 
| natarally arises, tends to depreciate the weapon as unduly, perhaps, as 





the original estimate exaggerated its qualities. The small Armstrong 
| gan—the field piece used io China—is by many degrees the most success- 
fal kind of gun manufactured by Sir William Armstrong. Yet it was 
pronounced anything but perfect by those who had the best means of as- 
| certaining the fact. About its power of destruction when fired there 
was, and we believe is, no question. It is enormous, almost unparalleled. 
But in its working several defects were presented and reported upon. 
| The delicacy of the mechanirm, and the extraordinary nicety necessary 
| in the man’ pulation, rendered it liable to become useles: for continuous 
| work. This was no doubt a most serious drawback, for it would be bet- 
ter to have the shortest range, and least effective guns, whose sustained 
working could be depended on, than a weapon at avy moment likely to 
leave ao artillery force with, in effect, dummy guns. Thes» deficiencies 
have since been to a great extent, although not completely. supplied. 
The small Armstrong gun is, we hare no doubt, altogether the finest 
| weapon of its kind in the world ; its defects are becoming Jess with each 
| alteration, and their progressive diminution to the most unimportant pro- 
portion is a question of no very long time. The larger guos—the 40 and 
100-pounders—cannot, we fear, be said to have established their excel- 
lence so decidedly, although they have passed far beyond the experi- 
mental stage. The latest news we have beard of them is that from each 
of the large-sized guns, fifty-seven rounds h sve been fired as fast as experi- 
enced guoners could load and discharge them. and that at the end of the 
time they were all as free from flaw, strain, or defect of any kind as when 
the first shot was putin. This is not absolutely conclusive, becanse no 
doubt on some recent occasions the guns have not done so well. Bat it 
is very successful, and on the whole sufficiently promising to prevent 
our sharing in the distrust erising from mere exceptional circumstances, 
| and, as we have eaid, probably from the reaction almost naturally result- 
| ing from the information, that what we are to'd is perfect has, after all, 
several defects. We may add that the statement of the Goverament 
having stopped the issue of the 100-pouader gan is incorrect, and arises 
| from misapprehension of a circumstance ia nowise affecting the merits 
of there guns. 
| We fear, however, that beyond these causes there is another, perhaps 
| not less natural, though certainly less creditable, which bas its effect in 
| unduly depreciating the Armstroag guo. Sir William Armstrong has 
| been very successful, and he has many rivals. We fear tue conclusion 
| from these two facts is but too inevitable to require an elaborate exposi- 
tion. The attacks apon bis gua proceed from the inventors of other guns 
which bave not been accepted by the Government. Sir William Arm- 
strong has gained tae confidence of the Government, ani it is not an un- 
common subject of complaint that, however excellent his invention, be 
should cecupy the official position he does. We may at once say, that 
with respect to that position very erroneous impressions prevail. It is 
assumed that along with being contractor to the Government for the tup- 
ply of cannon, he is also the adviser of the Government as to the adop- 
tion of other guns, and the person whose approval of each particular 
gun is necessary before its passing into the service. The impression in 
fact amounts to this, that he, a contractor, is also in a position to ex- 
clude rivals by bis dictum, and pess jadgment, as the Eagiaeer for Rifled 
Ordoance, upon the weapons manufactured by himself; that he can 
make a bargain and regulate transactions, as the representative of the 
Government on the one side, and as Sir William Armstrong upon the 
other. This is a very erroneous impression, Sir William Armstrong 
holds office and receives a salary f.r euperiatending and regulating the 
manafactare of bis own guns and nothing more, He has nothing to do 
with the examination of other inventions. That is the office of the Ord- 
nance Select Committee, compored of officers iadeperdent of and ancon- 
nected with Sir William Armstrong. He has nothing to do with the 
official adoption of bis guns, That is the office of the Inspector of Ar- 
tillery, an officer equally independent. Sir William Armstroog is cer- 
tainly not treated like aa ordinary contractor. He has received honours 
and has been taken into the service. Bat if the Government behaved 
less generously to a man who, haviog made a most important iavention, 
came forward and placed it entirely at their disposal, without avy stipu- 
lation, they would not have been supported by the public in such a 
course.— Globe, Oct., 31. 








Mititary Arracnes.—A practice is springiog up of appointing, under 
the pame of “ military astachés” to embassies, officers of high rank, who 
are not to share in the ordinary work of the mission, but to attend to 
what is goiog on abroad in military and naval affairs, and report to the 
Ambassador, and through him to tue home Goveroment, Such an officer 
is attached to our embassy at Paris, and avotber to the mission at Berlin, 
and at Paris there is also a naval attaché. Colonel Cadogan, who was 
military commissioner in Piedmont, made a report to Earl Russell last 
year in favour of a more complete foreign military correspondence system 
for supplying correct information to the British Government, and he 
suggested that it was worth consideration whether the cost of military 
information as at present collected by means of the secret-service fund 
does not alone exceed the expense that would be incurred by the main- 
tenance of military attachés at all the necessary points of Earope, setting 
such an establishment at the rate of from £6000 to £10,000 a yeur. 
France, Russia, Aus ria, Prussia, and Sardinia are all taking the course 


moos’ Committee on the Diplomatic Service, in June, said be d 











gentlemen cadets at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, the im- 
mediate cause of which appears to have been a new regulation which de- 
prives them of the leisure time customarily allowed on W 
afternoon. An investigation into the causes of discontent will of course 
be made.——Instructions have been sent to China, that Sir Jehan Michel 
is not to send away any of the regiments now under his command, until 
our Minister at Pekio, Mr. Brace, shall be of opinion that they are unne- 
cessary.—The name of Colonel Malray, of the 1st West India Regt., has 
been submitted for the decoration of the Bath.——The Royal Marine 
clothing establishment at Wool wich is engaged in makicg 700 blue serge 
tanics, which are ordered to be got ready with the utmost despatch for 
the Mexican expedition. 

War Orrice, Oct. 29.—10th Hussars: Lt Barthorp to be Instructor of Mask. 
5th Ft: Lt Shegog to be Inst of Mask. 9th: pny of and a Darling to be 
Maj b-p; Lt Gipps to be Capt b-p; En Waugh to be Ltb-p. 13th: Staff-Sargeon 
Doherty to be Sire. 23d: Ens Jones and Hay to be Lts w-p; Ea and Adjatant 
Clayton to be Lieut bp. v Law, who ret; Gent Cadet Bradshaw, RI Mil Col, to 
be En b-p. 28th: En Turner to be Lt w-p, v Irwin, dec. 45th: Staff-Sarg Maj 
Annesley to be Surg. 48th: Capt Williamson to be Maj b-p, v Blakenay, who 
ret; Lt Rawlins to be Capt b-p. 54th: Assist-Sarg Lamb, 60th, to be Assist- 
Surg. 62d: En Lake to be Lt b-p, v Keen, who ret. 68th: W Greene to be 
En bp. 73d: En Monsell to be Lt b-p, v Bayley, who ret; E BSt John, to be 
En b-p. 75th: J E Boyes to be En b-p, v Duesbery, who ret. 90th: Lt 
to be Capt b-p, v Gale, who ret; En Ward to be Lt b-p, v Cherry; D Maclach- 
lan to be En b-p. Ceylon Rifle Regt: En Roddy to b- Lt b-p, v Stewart, who ret; 
J Quarry, late Lt North Cork Rifles Mil, tobe En bp. DepBatt—Qrtmr-Sergt 
Robertson, 78th Ft, to be Qtrmr, v Jameson, who ret on h-p. Unatt—Capt and 
Bvt-Maj Hammersley, 14th Ft, to be Maj wp. Medical Depart—Surg Ligert- 
wood, MB, 13th Ft, to be StaffSurg. Brevet—Qrtrmr Jameson, b-p Dep Batt, 
to have rank of Capt. Memoran—Lieut-General Lord Howden, GCB, Major, 
h-p Unatt, is per to ret by sale of a Majority. 


Navp. 

Tue “Eweratp” Disantep.—The Emerald, 51, screw frigate, Capt. 
A. Cumming, arrived in Plymouth Sound on Tuesday moroing.—She 
left Spithead October 5, bound for Halifax with Armstrong gans for the 
fleet on the North American and West Indies station. She experienced 
thick foggy weather vatil she reached the meridian of Cape Clear, then 
met with strong westerly gales. On reaching nearly as far as 40 W., she 
experienced a very heavy gale on the 21st, 22nd and 231, first from the 
S.W., but which suddenly shifted to N.W. Luring the three days it blew 
furiously, the ship labouring and straining ~y ! heavily. Daring the 
gale she lost her port quarter boats and davits, bad a close reefed main 
topsail blown out of the bolt ropes, epare topsail yard washed from the 
chains, close reefed fore topsail split, foresail split, which was hauled 
up, but could not be furled from the force of the gale ; had acutter from 
starboard quarter wasted away. At times had ten or twelve inches 
of water on ber lower deck, which was scuttled to let the water pass into 
the bilge; sprang ber cutwater and stern post, and bad several ports 
knocked in ; set the engines to work to relieve the ship, when the dis- 
charge pipe was fouad to be brokeo. With these damages sustained, the 
captain did not think it right to continue to face the gale, so bore up for 
the eastward on the evening of the 23d, when in about 47 north and 38 
west. On the morning of the 22d she bad a narrow ercape of being run 
into while lying to, by a homeward bound timber vessel. The Emerald 
went into harbour at Davenport on Tuesday afternoon to refit.— Morning 
Post, Nov. 6. pai 


Ovr Sues 1x tut Far East.—The Ringdove came into Shanghae on 
the Ist of September from Japan, and brought iatellizence of the Jmperi- 
euse, having been ashore on a rock, 140 miles from Jeddo, while oa her 
way thence to Nagasaki. She had been some three days ashore when the 
Ringdove saw her and assisted in getting her off. Her guns and shot had 
to be thrown overboard. but were recovered. The extent of damage can- 
not be ascertained yet, bat she was making one foot of water per hour 
when the Ringdove, left her. The Odin bears the commender-in-chiet’s 
flag in consequence, Lieut. Pollard, of the Coromandel, is appointed com- 
maoder of the Simoom ; and Lieut. Bingham, of the Flamer, commander of 
the Renard. v. Commr. Goodenough, going home on private affairs ; Lieut. 
Menzies, of the Scout, goes home by this mail invalided. The gunboats 
Flamer and Starling went down the river yesterday to assist the Algerine, 
which got aground at the entrance of the river; she was got off this 
morning with some damage to ber forefoot —Leder from Shanghae, Sept. 9. 


The Worrior has arrived at Queenstown, after a trial trip of six days. 
She has realized the highest expectations entertained of her. The epeed 
she reached with steam acd under canvass is said to have been 17 knots 
an hour.——A serious ident has befallen the iron-cased steamship 
Black Prince at Greenock. Either from over-masting tbe sbip, or from not 
sufficieatly ballasting her, she has keeled over and carried away ber 
main-mast, ard sustained other damage. This event will cause some 
delay in ber removal, but ifthe injury be confined to tbe loss of her 
masts and spars, no very great harm will be done.——The Norcissus, 51, 
flag of Rear Admiral Sir B. Walker, and the Brick, 16, Capt. De Horsey, 
were in St. Simon’s Bay at the close of September.——The (fladiator, 6, 
Commr. Hickley, arrived in Plymouth Sound on the 28th ult., from Ha- 
lifax, N.S. She carried home 126 of the crew of the Driver. 6, Commr. 
Nelson, recently lost, and 55 invalided passengers from the North Ame- 
rican and West India Sqaadron.——The Skipjack, Lieut. Barnard, arrived 
in Plymouth Sound on the 24th alt. from the West Indies——The 
French frigate Pomone, 36, Capt. the Marquis de Monteignac de Chan- 
vence, arrived at this port on Wednesday from Halifax. She has a crew 
of 385 men.——The fleet at Halifax seem to be gradually leaving for the 
West Indies——The Spiteful, 6, Commr. Wilson, arrived at Harbour 
Graze, the rcene of the late riote, on the 30th ult.——Dr. Lewis, late 
Asst. Surg. of the Nile, bas been © issioned full surg 








o.—— 


| Orders were received on the 2d inst, for 400 men belongiag to the 


Plymouth division of Royal Marines to prepare for immediate tervice in 
Mexico. They will form a portion of the battalion destined for this daty 
which will be ander the command of Lieut.-Col. Ayles, of that division. 
——lIt is reported that the Conqueror, 99, Capt. Sotherby,C.B., will leave 
Plymouth for Vera Cruz ; and the Aboukir, 86, Capt. Shadwell, C B., and 
Centurion, 80, Capt. Rogers, C.B., for the Mediterranean ——The Phaeton, 
51, 400 bp, has been commissioned at Sheerness by Capt. Tatham. She 
is to bave a complement of 540 offictrs and men, and is expected to 

ceed from the Nore shortly to Spithead, where, it is reported, she will 
hoist the flag of Rear-Admiral Jones, for service in the Galf of Mexico, 
——The gun vessels Mohawk and Assurance at Devonport, bave been paid 
off, put out of commission, and placed io the third clase of steam reserve. 
——The Edgar, 89, Capt. Mends, at Portsmouth, is reported for service 


thus indicated. Earl Russell, however, in his evidence before the Com- | in the Mediterranean.——Orders have been received at Devonport to put 





form part of the military system of the Continent.”” Mr. Hammond, the 
Under Secretary of Siate for Foreign Affairs, was aeked a, question re 
| specting the precedence of these officers, and he remarked that, consider 





iog their bigh professional position, it would be bad taste in an attache | 


to raise any question of precedence with them ;: but no rale bad been laid 
|down. On a subsequent day, however, Earl Russell stated that he bad 
| now made a regulation that a military attaché above the rank of Colonel 
sbould rank next to the Minister. 


Lorp Ducre axp Tue Vowcyreers; 4 Rirte Matcu.—A challenge 
was given some short time since by Earl Ducie, lord lieutenant of Gtoa- 
cesterebire, to compete with the best shots of the Bristol Volunteer Rifle 
Corps. Colonel Bush, the commander of the corps, selected as the anta- 
gonists of bis lordship Armour Sergeant Gibbs (winner of the Derby rifle 
at the last Wimbledon competition), Privates Miller and Mitford, and 
Easigu Pinney. The match came off on Thureday, at the practice ground 
of the Bristol corps, Saeyd Park. The ranges were at 300, 500, and 600 
yards, ten shots eacb. The Lord Lieutenant was the victor, baving made 
48 pointe, and the scores of his opponents being,—Sergeant Gibbs, 45 ; 
Private Miller, 27 ; Private Mitford, 34; and Ensign Pinney, 47. Lord 


in succession. 
which followed.— London Express, Nov. 2. 


The Emperor of Austria during his stay at Corfu made repeated visits 
to all the fortifications, strongholds, hospitals, and other military estab- 
lisbments, made most miaute inquiries ioto the system of our service, and 
expressed bimeelf bigh!y gratified with all that he saw.——A very se- 
rious accident happened to Major-Gen. Lord W. Paulet, C.B., oa the 
night of the lst inst. While driving along a part of a road in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portsmouth, where there were no lights, the carriage was 
overturned, and Lord Paulet was found to bave had his shealder-bone 
dislocated. He is now progressing favourably.——A good-service pen- 
sion of £100 per annum has been conferred on Col. Custance, C.B., b-p, 
6th Dragooos,——It is understood that Msj.-Gen. Sir J. Inglis, K.C.B., 
will succeed Sir George Buller in the command of the troops ia the 
Ionian Islands.——There bas been considerable commotion among the 





bted | into isei 
whether it was desirable for Eagland to iocrease th«s? appointments, so | The officers and crew of the Gladiator, 6, will be turned over to the Grey- 
as to make them more a part of aregular system, because “we do not | hound, and will form the main portion of her erew.——Directioos have 
| been received at Chatham for the iron-plated steamer Resistance 22, to be 


Ducie did not miss the target once, and at 506 yards scored five centres | 
His Lordship was also a winner in some sweepstakes | 





the sloop Greyhound, 17, with a complement of 170 men. 


farnished with the following armament, in liea of that previously or- 
dered : 12 68-pounder smooth bore guns, each of 95 ewt., and nine feet 
six incbes long ; four 100-pounder Armstrongs ; four 40-pounder Arm- 
strongs, esch of 32 owt.; and two 100 pounder Armstrong pivot guns. 
——At Shoeburycers the trial of Mr. M’lotoeb’s invention for setting fire 
to dockyards and arsenals has beea proved a failare.——Tbe Admiralty 
contemplate building a small vessel to test the value of Capt C. P. Coles’ 
invention. The saip will carry two of the cupola shields.——The anni- 
versary of the battle of Trafalgar was celebrated in Eagland. The en- 
gagement was fought fifty-six years ago, yet one hundred and seventeen 
veteran officers who participated in it met at the Royal Navy Club to 
celebrate the day. Among them were Admirals Sartcrious and Hole, 
and Vice-Admirals Brace, Plamridge, Walpole, and Westpbal.——While 
the Emperor and Empress of Austria were at Corfa, they paid a visit to 
the Queen, 86, Capt. Hillyar. The Emperor inspected the vessel and ex- 
pressed bis edmiration at the great order and cleaoliness observable 
everywhere.——The following troops have been ordered to embark ia the 
Himalaya which was expected to sail about the 12:h ult. from Plymouth 
for the West Indies: For Halifax: Royal Engineers, 22; 62d Foot, 1 
field officer and 2 sabalterns ; 631 Foot, 3 sabalterns, | staffeurgeon and 
2 men. For Bermada : Royal Engineers, 2 subaiteros, 86 men, and 2 
staff surgeons. At Q the Himalaya will embark, for the same 
destination, 4 captaias, 10 subalterns, 2 surgeons, and 570 mea.—It is an- 
nounced,that the Conqueror, 99, Capt. Sotheby, C.B., and the Sanspareil, 
70, Capt. Bowyear, were to sail on the 9th alt. from Plymouth Sound for 
Vera Cruz. 

APPorntuents.—Capts: G. G, Randolph to Diadem ; E. Tatham to Phae 
ton.—Commrs : L. C. H. Robinson to Ajaz, addl., for coast guard ; S. §. ow 
with to Blenheim, addl., for coast guard; E. J. Pollard to Simoom ; Ww. : 
Brown to Phaeton.—Lieuts : O. E. Stevens, ot, © 7 yey, for service in 
Sealark ; J. Coventry, addi. to Cambridge; A. Jekyll H. Hi 
for Australian wtation ; G. Taylor to Madag H. Berkeley 
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; W. W. Campbell to Phaeton. 
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New Publications. 


The Mephistopheles of modern social life has become a pretty familiar 
acquaintance—the novelists of the day finding it convenient to have a 
personage always at band, responsible for abductions, seductions, for- 
geries, mardere, aod crimes genera!ly, with which they desire to harrow 
their 1eaders, but up to which it is a laborious process to lead their ac- 
tors by gradual and artistic steps. It is convenient for them also, end 
by no means infrequent, to tell their tales in the firat person. But though 
it may s:ve authors an infinity of trouble, this latter method is not, in 
our humble judgment, to be encouraged even by the present example of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton in his “ Strange Story.” It is so difficult for the 
narrator to get rid of his own real or supposed identity—if not with the 
person speaking, at least with the opinions expressed. Such brilliant 
exceptions as “ Robinson Crusoe” and Hope’s “ Anastasius” cannot be 
vouchsafed us often. We always cut the leaves of a new story with re- 
lactance, when the opening paragraph commences with a big “I.” 

Thus with Cecil Dreeme, by the late Mejor Theodore Winthrop, iuat sent 
us by Mesers. Ticknor and Fields. Being a presumed transcript of 
actual occurrences in this city of New York, it bas its evil genius akin to 
him who ruined Faust, and lis mild observer of and participator io the 
events, who serves them up in propria persona. Exercising this self-imposed 
function, he who both enacts and describes becomes, as asual, the Deus ex 
Machina. He is always the right man in the right place and doing the 
right thing, though he rounds off the unavoidable relf-applause tbat is 
implied, by representing himeelf as weak and wavering and falling astray 
sometimes—but all in a vague and desultory way. The better side that be 
exhibits stands well out in sunshine; the reverse is discreetly shaded. 
In addition to these two chronic objections, so to say, the tale belongs to 
the school termed sensational, which recruits in police reporte. There is 
a ghastly borror about some parts of it, which would be enjoyable by 
certain readers, if it were connected with the supernatural, or with 
remote historic incidents, or with times and places beyond ordinary 
ken. But we don’t thank any one for identifying familiar locali- 
ties, veiled under the thinnest dieguise, with imaginary crimes and 
misfortunes. Why should “Cecil Dreeme’’ bring up before the eyes 
of any nervous member of the New York Chess Club such thril- 
ling associations with the building to which he resorts, that verily his 
gambits may become failares and his (chess) reputation pass from him 
forevermore? For such unfair and uopleasant glamour as this, it is 
poor compensation to have a good hotel and restaurant puffed up. We 
protest against the whole system, and advise real-property holders in the 
city to form a mutual protection society, in behalf of the reepective sites 
in which they may be interested, and so prevent by due process of law 
any libels upon innocent neighbourhoods, Justice sends rents down 
quite often enough, when some special spot is allied in the newspapers 
with the perpetration of some grievous crime. Ino the case of “ Cecil 
Dreeme”’ the particularity is the more singular, seeing thet at page 202 
it is written : 

As to romance,I might have known, if I had considered the subject, that 
wherever youth and maiden are, there is the certainty of romance and the 
chance of ly. I might have known that the important thing in a drama 
is, what the characters are, and what they do, not the scenes where they stand 
while they are acting. In the theatre, people are looking at the lover and the 
lady, not at the balustrade and the tower. 

And now having expreesed our dislike of the subject, the style, and 
the introduction of one leading agent, we must own that the book con- 
tains passages here and there that tell of no common mind and no slight 
power. That it deals with or touches upon sundry eoormities—assigned 
in our opening paragraph to the legitimate atmosphere of Mephistopheles 
—is sufficient cause why we cannot commesd it, acd why, after reading it 
through from beginning to end, we decline to sketch ite outline. At 
least, many friends of the deceased —who fell while acting with signal gal- 
lantry at the untoward affair of Big Bethel—will read it for his sake, 


| Orleans been at the bead of the humaniziog bayonets of France. This 


| is the sum of the whole book ; and it will not tail to keep the writer’s 
| name on men’s lip:, anJ rescue it from the oblivion or indifference which 
| is so perilous and unpleasant to pretenders. 
| The author sketches character well, describes scenery naturally and 
| rides a simile with the eafety and assurance of a perfect horseman in that 
| difficult branch of the art. He is skiifal, too, in condensation, and in a 
few words conveys as much meaning as some writers could witb difficulty 
| express in as many pages. At his touch the desert burus, the city glows 
| ia the bright sunshine, the figures live aud remaia on the memory, and 
| the reader feels the influences of the acene described, as if he were one of 
| the travelling party. Iu short, nothing could well be more agreeab's 
| were it not for the conviction that, skilful and simple as it all seems, 1¢ 
is not a record made to keep up pleasant reminiscences, but a sort of 
professional testimonis), got up to indicate the author’s fitaves for future 
business when France may require him. Aad this is often done with 
some craft, as may be seea where the writer, exposing the veoality and 
corruption of the Turkish administration, contrives to smartly hit those 
French Imperial ministers who have, to the amusing wonder of the peo- 
ple. realized such vast amount of wealth as well as bouour. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the Comte de Paris has small respect 
| for the four powers who, some twenty years ago, 80 thoroughly deceived 
M. Guizot, and, acting in spite of France, drove the Egyptians from 
Syria, and restored that province to Turkey. Since then the condition 
of Syria bas been so aggravated that nothing can save the Christian 
tribes from the fury of the infidels, but a European intervention. The 
Prince closes his book with an expression of this conviction ; but he can 
see nothing bat failure in an intervention of several European powers 
combined, and the suggestion of the “ breath’’ of France beiag alone em- 
ployed in the work is clearly traceable in the final passage, in which the 
illustrious author says, that to attain tbe end in view “ efficacious and even 
energetic means must be employed, if necessary, and that Europe must 
not allow berself to be sedaced by projects too ingenious to be practicable, 
nor to be stopped by respect for an authority which no longer exists but 
as @ veil for aseassivation.” In this form does the heir of Louis-Philippe 
recommend himeelf to the friendly consideratiea of his countrymen. The 
latter will probably think favourably of his views, as they undoubtedly 
ough: of his merits as ac author. 


See 
A PRINCE AMONG THE TEMPLARS, 


assembled to witness the arrival of the Prince, and a guard of honour 
formed of the voluoteers of the Inns of Court belonging to the Middle 
Temple was appointed to receive the royal visitor. About two o’clock 
the Prioce and his attendants arrived at the Temple, and was received 


Bar with the usual formalities by Mr. Anderson, seconded by the Lord 
Chancellor. At the conclusion of this ceremony the Prince was con- 
dacted along a covered avenue through Garden-court to the new Library, 
the whole distance being lined with ladies, barristers, and their friende, 
The Prince, with the Benchers in their antique robee, passed down the 
bandsome flight of stone steps leading from Fountain-court to Garden- 
court, and bere the gardens, with their magnificent show of chrysanthe- 


Library a loyal address was presented, to which his royal highness read 


crowded state, was audible nearly all over the room :— 
“ Gentlemen,—I thank you most cordially for this address and for the grati- 





tation, and esteem 


brary, so worthy of your ancient and renowned society.—Although but ve: 


tance, and I value, as they deserve, 

Bench and Bar of this country are so justly celebrated. 

adorn our annals ; and, while heartily congratulati 
letion of this great work, I ven’ 


liberally provided for them, and may successfully emulate 
eminent predecessors.” 


The Prince then signified his pleasure to the Treasurer that the Li 


and, as we have said, will find indications in it of thought, of ability, of | rary be opened, and the Treasarer then said, “By command of his 


promise, which will make their regret at his loss only more poignant. 


the two geremonials, which together did not laet more than half an hour, 


A singularly touching and eloquent biographical sketch of Major Win- | and the procession left the Library in the same order, and went to the 
throp, from the pen of Mr. G. W. Cartis, is prefixed to the volume, and | Temple Church, where there was a special service drawn up by the Mas- 


might almost produce the same effect upon strangers who only knew 
him by name. 


Turn we to an author, heretofore not known as such, but with whose 


ter, Dr. Robinson. The fine choir of the charch chanted the 46th and 

72d Psalms, and Handel’s auth m, “ Zadok, the Priest,’ was given with 

great effect. The church, like the Library, was filled in every corcer. 
At 4 o'clock some 750 guests sat down to what was modestly called a 


name the public of the civilized world has for some years past been fa- | déjeiiner, bat which was in fact a sumptuous banquet. Io the hall there 
miliar. The Comte de Paris has put into print, though not exactly was ovt room for more than 250, including the guesta oo the dais; the 


published, a record of his travels in Asia Minor, last year, which appears 


rest were accommodated in the pavilion bard by. The interior of the 
ball bas recently been cleaned, and the details of the rich oak carving 


to be very fairly reviewed in the Atheneum of the 2ad inst. The volume | and the glorious screen at the east end were beautifully brought out by 
is entitled Damas et le Liban, Extraits du Journal d'un Voyage en Syrie au | ® bew arrangement of lights. The paintings at the east end, particularly 


Printemps de 1860. Our contemporary says of it: 


Bat a few weeks bave elapsed since the Duc de Nemours (a mistake 
—it was the Doc d’Aumale. Hd. Alb.) congratulated himself that bis 
nephews, the Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres, had been aroused 
by “the smell of powder” from beyond the Atlantic, to follow the in- 
stincts of their race and nation, by joining in the gigantic family quarrel 
whieh is raging among “ brothers” in the States. Sach a course, it was 
thought, if it bad saccessful issues, might prove to their advantage on the 
recurrence of another revolutionary trouble in France. 

Meanwhile, the elder of the two princes has left vehind him, in Europe, 
a sample of his authorship, and a record of his experiences, “ destined 
for a few persons only.” This comes to usin the form of a volume of 
extracts from a journal of Eastern travel ; and, like the Essayist who 
declared that he was never even dull without some design ia it, this 
work has a meaning, and what the French call an “ intention,” in a poli- 
tical sense. 

We must premise that it is printed for private circulation only ; and 
though the British Museum possesses a copy, the name of the work, or 
that of his royal highness as the author, is not yet to be found in ihe Ca- 
talogue. How long this privacy will be mainta'ned, it is difficult to say. 
Some hundreds—at least two hundred copies—hbave been exported to 
France, and freely admitted by the authorities, who were ignorant, at 
the time, of the name of the author. A second venture may not expe- 
rience the same good fortane. 

Ani yet, to all appearance, the volume is as barmless as the most de- 
spotic aod fearful of governments could desire. The writer sets oat by 
saying that “ chance alone took him to the East,” (le basard seul l’y 
avait amen¢,)—bat hia royal highness immediately explains what sort 
of chance it was, by adding that he went thither on purpose, as the only 
means available to him whereby he might gain some knowledge of bis 
country, to which he is eatirely devoted. “ Thanks to bis name and the 
memories of bis family,” the illustrious journalist was so cordially re- 
ceived by the Christian population, as to enable bim to “learn ali the 
extent of the sympathy they bear for France, and the confideace which 
they place in ber support.” 

Thas the book becomes, in fact, a “ Transaction,” and France is there- 
by informed bow the grandson of Louis Philippe is looking after French 
interests, and showing himself worthy of future consideration in any 
troubled time to come. The arrangement of the work is simple and its 
style effective. Under the heading “ Damaecas,’’ the royal author shows 
up Turkey as effete, treacherous, powerless and cruel. Under the title 
of “ Lebanon,” he sets down his convictions that the Christian popula- 
tion is in every way superior to all co-existing races, and that these 
Christian ities will be annihilated if Europe do not ioterfere for 
their preservation. Subsequently, a European mediation assumes a use 
Jess aspect in the writer’s eye’, and he thinks it would be very we!l if 
France took the principal—that is, of course, the sole—lead in the mac- 
ter, and settled the vexed question by sending the “ breath of her civili- 
zation” over the land, and, though as much is not expressed in so many 
words, making a French provioce of the mountains and the plains, aod 
thas add another item to the glittering mass of Gallic glory. 

This recommendation or sugyestion is tant t 
late Imperial policy which shrauk from the task. The princely writer, 
or his Mentor for him, tacitly but significantly eetimates that French 
interests in the East would not thus have been neglected had a son of 








the Vandyke Charles I., are also shown with much finer effect. The 


shop of London joined the company at dinner. The 


nou: ed. 


otber visitors, loudly cheered, as upon entering. 


to the Daily News of the next day. 


teach our child and embodied in pictorial art cecorated the chambe 





indeed may it be ere he comes to bold bis mother’s 


honours. 


and age, flowers and le, 





fying terms in which you refer to a arenged —~ to-day.—I have gladly 
pted your invi ta rivilege to Le enrolled on 
list of Beachers, and permitted to inaugurate the opening of this beautiful Li- move Ce tnputasion agtinnt Chetinssare this be was em ignesent of ate 


tions come into the mind as we look round the walls of such a legal Li- 
brary as that which bas just been inaugurated. How little of all that 
learning has been given to the endeavour to find out how to do justly ; 
how much has beea spent in merely teaching how to state a case so as to 
permit it to be judged at all. It is humbling enough to think that five 
huodred years’ study of law have only served to bury it under these 
groaning shelves, aud that every year has made it worse for plain com- 
mon sease to find out what law directe, worse even for a lawyer to know 
what couneel to give. But in the England of our fature Benchers some- 
thing of this may be amended, Even this day a thousand statutes, obso- 
lete, exhausted, superseded, vanish from the Statute-book. This day 
come into operat oa the first frnits of our Codification of Law, in the Con- 
solidated Criminal Statutes. We may be allowed to indulge in the 
happy prognostication cf more of such benefits to come, under the aus- 
pices of a Prince whose first day of membership of the Society of the Law 
has been thus fortunately distinguished. We may dare to think of a time 
when no deeper study than it is raid be hus already given shall make the 
subjects of Eugland masters of the law of Eogland—of a time when tech- 
nicalities, fictions, useless and incomprehensible forms, shall disappear— 
when judgment shall be given only according to justice, and piaio trath 
shall always be able to make its voice heard. Here is a work for the 
contemporaries of our new Barrister todo—a work than which none is 
nobler, none more beneficent, none richer in the promise of fame—a work 
in which each one of them may help, by doing no more than not opposing 
its advance. 

Over sach a work as this we may well believe hovers the blessing 
invoked by the solema religious service with which the ceremonial of 
yesterday was concluded. Noton a law of quibbles and conceits, not on 
a law of lazy or tim'd patchwork, can such blessivug rest; but on a law 
which shall indeed do justice to the poor and needy, on a generation re- 
solute to wipe from it, so far as in them lies, the stains of human imper- 
fection, and to render it most nearly the reflex and adaptation of that 
Divine law which is planted in our consciences and revealed in the Holy 
Book. On a Prince dedicating his young life to the study of what be- 
longs to the happiness and prosperity of his future subjects, was such bles- 
sing well besought. So viewed it was the meet conclusion of the event 
of the day. Ia the dim light of the old Temple Church each incongruit 
of the preceding scene found its reconcilement. In that presence, stand- 
ing on the stones that vault the dead, beneath the slender arches which the 
faith of our ancestore raised, before the altar at which mail-clad warriors 
worshipped, age, raok, beauty found a common bond of equality. There 





: . Id live no thought, thence ascend no prayer, but that each on - 
On Thursday afternoon, the 3lst ult, the long-promised visit of the | °°" ght, yer, one pre 
Prince of Wales to the Middle Temple took place, aod the preparations sent might do his duty as the dead below had doae, as Eagland expects 
made by the Benchers for the reception of their royal guest were worth . 
the occasion. The purpose of the visit is the calling of his royal high. by ~~ epeee, = as the work might lie to the hand of each 
ness to the Bar, his election as a Beacher of the Middle Temple, and the se bod mg + Sg again from that solema service and the che- 
inauguration of the new Library, There was a great crowd of persons | 2°° es withia to the sunshine aod martial music without, the 


still ber sons to do, with arm or brain, with valour or tenderness, with 


pageant had gained new significance, the Temple Coarts smiled fitly on 
the gay auturon flowers and the bright eyes of ladies, the bayonets of the 
Volunteers were not inappropriately piled beneath the windows of the 
Library, the learned eages of the coif mingled sympathisingly with the 


b anbearded students of the First Term. So pleasantly ended a great day 
Ry ee Bate aange en gt Ry ae coatuen, © oe for the Temple, aod, we may well hope, a day not to be unnoted in the 


history of England. 
— 


SHAKSPEARE'’S GEOGRAPHICAL LORE. 


Bohemia, in a general sense, is often used for the aggregate of the do- 
maios of the house of Hapsburg. Thos, in 1741, when Maria Theresa 
was de facto merely Queen of Hungary, she is styled the Bohemian, and in 
“ The House of Hanover,” p. 189, we have the copy of a print from the 


mums, were seen to advantage. On the arrival of the Prince at the | excellent burin of Mr. F. W. Fairbolt, where, in the background, is shown 


the bombarding of Prague ; and the 





p is rep ted asa 
the following reply in a clear, firm tone, which, notwithstanding its| gipsy (une Bohémienne), kneeling before the King of France, oe 


she offers her jewels with the prayer, “ Sire, ayez piti¢ d’une pauvre 
Bobémienne. a kicé 


This consideration may be, however, of still greater value ; it may re- 


grapoy as to make Bohemia a maritime country—an imputation I am in 


TY | some mearure more particularly called upon to refute, as otherwise it 

impertectly acquainted with the noble science to the stady of which this edifice P y po ’ 
is more spacial devoted, I am deeply sensible of ita vast interest and impor. | WOuld militate against the theory T bave advocated in my “ Shakspeare’s 
the learning and integrity for which the | Pack and his Folks’ Lore,” that our re poet @ con: 


erable 


portion of his early life in Germany. would totally overturn the ar- 


“ Your Inn has contributed many to the long array of i}lust: ious names which | gameat if he could, with such long experience of the country, believe 
you on the com-| that Bohemia could be reached from Sicily by sea. 
to express a fervant hope that the stu- 
aE ee ed tae ae ee a et coset covalntee the fama sely And | Scene 3, the ecene ie laid ae—Bohemia, adecert country near the sea, Eater 
fame e J 7 


by 
The case againat Shakespeare is this: ia the “ Winter’s Tale,” Act iv. 


Antigonus with the child, and a mariner : 


Ant, Thou art perfect then, our ship hath 
Touch’'d the deserts of Bohemia. , 


royal bighnees this Library is declared to be opened.” This concluded | Nor caa any error arise in the name, for we have it mentioned repeat- 

































































































edly. The vision to Antigonus tells him, in regard to the infant— 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia : 

There weep and leave it crying ; 

and 7ime, as Chorus, saye— 


magine 
oem, that I now may be 
mia— 





















besides other passages ; but it is certain that the epecial locailty must 
have been some portiou of the eastern shore of the Adriatic Sea, alwaye, 
however, following the fate of the kingdom of Hungary, which, since the 
unfortunate battle of Mohatez, in 1526, bad been an integral portion of 
It seems, therefore, eo far from Shakspeare’s 
want of a knowledge of continental geography being attested in the above 
play, that it proves a mach better acquaintance with it than the commen- 


the Austrian dominions. 


where the Sovereign “ sits highest in ber royal estate.” The petulance 
of a madcap Prince is not likely in these more sober days to call for ja-| vinces Prassia!—Dr. W. Bell, in the “ Art Journal”’ for Oct, 
dicial rebuke, but the recognition of the higber majesty of ihe law once 
made by eu! miseion to its authority is now not ungracefally recalled by 
a Prince taking upon himself the rank of one ofits “ ~~ as 
ace, no her ; 
room become, in the language of lawyers, the Fountain of Justice ; but | mocth, the novelties for the season are everywhere making their appear- 
when that time shall mt in toe coubes of natare it must—we may | ance, and we have no doubt oor readers are at least beginniag to prepare 
feel assured that the stream will not be muddied by the early token of | themselves for the rigour of the approaching winter. There is, as custo- 
respect for the science of Law given by the Heir of the realm accepting 
the proffered fellowship of those who have won their way to its highest | —how to choose among them. 


Treasurer was io the chair, baving the Prince on his right and the Dake | tators possees, who have brought the charge against him. In using Bo- 
of Cambridge on his left band. In addition to the Lord Chancellor, the | bemia as a generic, as an aggregate for the states united under the 
Judges, Lord Clyde, and the other guests, Lord Brougbam and the Bi- | double-headed eagle, he has not merely poetical license in his favour, but 
liery over the | an admitted usage. 

screen was filled with ladies. As previously arranged, there were po 
speeches. The Treasurer gave, in rapid succession, “The Queen,’ t 
“Toe Priace Consort,” “The Priace of Wales,” “The Dake of Cam- | Shakespeare may bave been led to use this geographical term as the ag- 
bridge, and the rest of the Royal Family,” ail of which were duly bo- 


But there is another consideration, from the use of the name of Bohe- 
’|} mia io our Eoglish annals, that is not quite foreign to our sabject. 


gate of the Austrian dominions from the rame view takea of it by 
oglish writers when they call the queen of Richard If. Anne of Bohe- 


The Prince of Wales then roee and said,—Gentlemen, I wish all pros- | mia. She was married to the pons king, January 13, 1832, and was 
perity to the profession, and I beg leave to give you “ Domus.’’—Toe | sister to Winceslaus, Emperor o! 

speech and toast, it is needless to say, were received with great enthusi- | however, in bis former capacity he was only ao archduke of Austria, and 
asm. Shortly afterwards the Prince left the hall, accompanied by the | his title of emperor was merely elective, uot hereditary, the title of king 


Germany and King of Bobemia. As, 


was personally of a higher dignity, and would cover all bis other here- 


The following most appropriate and eloquent musings were suggested | ‘itary dominions; end so it might be used when, in 1526, Hungary was 


anoexed, and Shakspeare, in 1856, could leara the fact in the couatry. 
Other continental geographical niceties wili fully bear out this con- 


There is something infectious in the freshness of a young life, and yes | sideration. In 1702, the then Elector of Brandenburg, as Elector Fre- 
terday even the musty haunts and purlieus of the Law coufessed ite gra-| deric LIL, wishing, from the size and extent of bis dominions, to have 
cious influence. The dingy courts were decked with such flowers as still | the title of king, coald, according to ihe then public polity of the empire, 
bang round the robe of departing summer, the way was guarded by the | take such title from no part of his electoral dominions, which, as por- 
choicest ranks of that youtbful army which has dedicated itself to the | tions of the Germanic confederation, were considered as fiefs under the 
safety of ite country, the halls were thronged with the learning and the| emperor. Prussia, however, which was wholly bebiud the Vistula, and 
beaaty of the land,when the Hope of England enrolled himself succeesively | beyond the pale of the double eagle, offered a refuge. The graud-duchy 
as a Student and a Master of that science which assures our liberties and | might become a kingdom irrespectively of Germany, though the aggre- 
our rights. Four centuries and a half have passed away since a Prince | gate of the other dominions of the Elector gave the kingdom its 
of Wales gave a proof and Lappy omen of that subjection of the Throne} weight in European politics. So the Elector Frederic III. proclaiming 
to the Law which has preserved both inviolate ; and the story of Prince | him-elf King ot Prussia as Frederic L., was crowned as euch at Kiiaigsberg, 
Hal and Chief Justice Gascoyne, made more illustrious by our greatest | the capital of Pru-sia; and this is the reason why, in the present month 
poet’s genius, atill forms the first lesson in constitational lore which we | of October, his present majesty of Prassia is crowned there, and not in 


eatest 


r| bis real capital of Berlin. But would any one at the present day be con- 
sidered ignorant of geograpby who called Westphalia or the Rhenish pro- 


$$ 
FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Notwithstanding the unusual warmth of the weather daring the past 


mary, Do cause for complaint as to scarcity of novelties ; the difficulty is 


For négligé, there is the velours caneléa, the woollen velvet, plain or 


But violent contrasts quickly pall, and the thoughts of the beholders| worked with Pompadour figures ; gros de laine ia checks or spotted ; the 
probably soon contued bem As strangeness of ‘ie spectacle of youth | droguets in the same patterns as well as the Eaglish alpacas and poplins ; 
tomes, Benchers’ wigs and ladies’ bonnets, so | 80d, for dinner or evening dress, gros grains, either striped, checked, in 

oddly mingled, to the thought of that future which lies within the young | lozenge-shaped patterns, or spotted, and embroidered in gracefal bou- 


i 2. 
browe of tbe new-made Barrister and his nearest contemporaries. Snall the | quets of flowers, but zeldom plain ; the moires Francaises, aud the moires 
England of their days—of the days when the bumblest students sball reach, | aatiques, which are etili in great favour ; plain glace silks, and shortly 
by dint of that bard toil which they have taken to be their lot in this life, | We may expect to see satin and velvet. 


the rank which their Prince bas leaped to in a single hour, be like the 
toa on the | Eogland of our days—ehall law then be as severe a study, as exacting a rarely without some trimming. A very simple, and at the same time 


The skirts of dresses are made quite as long and full as ever, and 


i to tb wary, and of zles even to the| elegant, way of trimming a dress for négligé, is with five, seven, or nine 
esse an Geisneet Sball jestloe always be a hen to gain, and | rows of thick braid placed above the hem, the top row forming an Hun- 
honesty always in such danger? Let us hope not. Few happy reflec-| garian knot at each side. This trimming is very pretty on thick mate- 
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a ‘ 
rials; it is also worn on richer materials, ia whieh the braid is euper- lish tobacco-smoker in bis tap-room. Certainly it is a most fearful sight, 


seeded by graduated velvet. Narrow Bounces and plisé+ are still much 


and io all is details infloitely more nasty and sickeniog than anything I 


worn, a8 well as plain bande of well-contrastiog colours, either in silk | ever bebeld in opiam-smoking establiehments at Canton or Singapore. 
or plush. The most elegant way of putting on ganffered flounces is ia | The rooms where the Eoglish sit and emoke are filled with wooden 


scollope, and not more than three in number.—Guimp, as well as braid- | 
ing, will be very much ueed this wiater ia the trimming of dreases ; it is | 
found very useful in freshening them up, and they only require some | 
alteration in appearance to make them as useful as aew ones. It will | 
also be much used on the winter cloaks.—For négligé dress, plaio bigh | 
bodies with a band are mostly worn, whilst for tamily, dinner, or home 
Gres, they are made open to the waist, or Raphael—that is to say, equare | 
in froot—or fast-ned at the throat and waiet, with an elegant frill of lace 
down the front aod round the throat. This last style is very pretty aod 
br coming. 

The following dresses are very distinguée, and will be useful as mo- 
dels :—An emerald green poplio, trimmed round the bottom with fine 
plireds of black taffetas, the four lowest carried straight round tbe bot- 
tom, and the top row in deep scollops; plain high body, oraamented 
with a ruched trimming placed round the shoulders, haviog the appear- 
ance of a low body or corslet, aud a Dache-se bow at the side, Sleeves 
formed of a bouilion under a revers, trimmed with raches.—A violet pop- 
lin trimmed round the bottom of the skirt with fiae narrow black velvet, 
the top one forming a large bow on the left side; high body with a 
band ; velvet down each seam, and bows on each shoulder, and two on 
the chest, and one in the middle of the back. A black velvet band with 
a clasp ; small sleeves, with bows down the seam at the back of the arm, 
and revers embroidered with velvet.—A dress of drab tuffetas, with nine 
flounces put oa in sets of three ; each set having a guipare flounce falling 
over it, altogether not reaching higher than the knee ; the silk flounces 
edged with a black velvet, upon which is a stitching of white silk ; the 
body high, open heart-ehaped, with revers edged with velvet and covered 
with guipure. 

The veste Zouave is still worn, without any variation in the shape, 
when it is for the morning dress ; but, when it is for a toilette more ha- 
billé, it is made very open io front ; and the back, instead of being made 
loose, bas three seams, bringing it close to the waist, and forming a 
smal! barquine. Velvet, cloth, and the drap velours, are chiefly em- 
ployed, and are much preferred to silk or moire.—To be quite elegant, 
the Zouave should be trimmed with silk braid, small beads, aod embroi- 
dery in chain stitch ; but they are sometimes preferred with a band of 
plush, figur:d velvet, quilted satin, grey or black Astrakan, or black 

uipure over white satin—this last trimming can only be put on velvet. 
They must be lined wiih silk or satio, except when the dress is trimmed 
with plurh, in which case the Zouave should be lia d with plush. These 
vestes require an elegant embroidered canegous, either plaited, or with 
a frill down the fron'. 

The Garibaldi skiris are enjoying a degree of favour just now, but will 
not be at all likely to supersede the Zouave, as they are far from stylish, 
even on a small figare, and, on a large figure, cave a very inelegant ap- 

rance. We have no doubt that they are comfortable, and, for cbil- 
dren, very useful ; bat we think it a pity when comfort and eleg 


boxes or benches. Here they sit and drink a heavy and stupefy- 
ing beer—which, not being evfficiently stupefying, they aid io 
its effect by smoking a coarse tobacco called Shag. They sometimes 
gamble in these rooms; but more commonly they talk nonsense, and po- 
litics, and norse raciog. and fighting, all the while discharging at inter- 


vals upon the floor, or iato little round tin receptacies made for the pur- 


pose, copious floods of saliva. The pipe is made of clay whitened, and 
is sometimes pot above two inches iu lengtb, but more commonly about 
twelve or eighteen. The drag, Tobacco, is pat into the bow! of the pipe, 
aod smoked with long drawa whiffs, until, when many are present, the 
atmospbere is so filled with smoke, that it is scarcely poesitl: to see a 
man at arm's length from you. Oa a begioner—a young man who has 
never smoked before—one pipe will bave a moet powerful effect, pro 
ducing giddiness, nausea, and vomiting ; but an old emoker, accustomed 
to the poison, will coatinue smoking for hours. This fearfal luxury, even 
when taken in moderation, creates excessive thirst ; and the love of to- 
bacco and of strong drinks are almost invariably united io the same per- 
son. To deprive a man accustomed to tobacco of his daily luxury is to 
inflict upon him a torture the most painful that can be imagiord. If be 
be too poor to purchase it, he will either beg it of his neighbours, or 
pawn some article of clothing for it. Nay, the mechanic who loves to- 
bacco, very commonly loves it better (hau he loves bis wife and children, 
and will spend the weekly earnings which should be devoted to their 
support aod comfort io emoking and drinking in these tap-rooms, among 
people as degraded as himself. All sense of shame and boncur is lost 
when tobacco and beer (or tobacco and a fiery liquid called Gin) are the 
objects of bis tndulgence. About eight or nine in the evening these in- 
fatuated people may be seen in the different stages of intoxication. They 
are almos: all dirty in person, and valgar in manners. Some enter with 
a coarse and bratal expression, and begin, as soon as they can procure a 
light, to feed the craving appetite which they have not been enabled to 
induige during the day ; others laugh and talk uoder the influence of the 
pipe; while the benches around are filled with their different occupants, 
who sit with a vacant stare, watching the fames of the tobacco, and draw- 
ing the pipe at intervals from their mouths, to take large gulps of the 
‘beavy wet,’”’ which is necessary to moisten their parched palates, or 
else to discharge, with disgustiog frequeucy, their filtby epittle apon the 
floor. 
Which pictare, I should like to know is the most correctly painted — 
Lord Jocelya’s or mine ?—Letter from a Parsee in England to his brother in 
Bombay 
How To Sreau a Featuer-pep.—Stopping for a glass of cider at a 
village public in East Devon, I heard a story in connection with te 
above recoudite subject, which amused me much, and miy interest 
readeis. 

A rustic, who bad spent all bis money in getting tipsy at the rival es 








cannot be combined in the same article of dress. The chemises Russes 
are an improvement on the Garibaldi, and, worn with the ceintare Suis- 
eese, are not unbecoming to a small figure, and look exceedingly pretty 
with a emall cloth Zouave over them. For little children, they are 
chaim'ng, when worn with a striped poplio, black and whi e, trimmed 
round the bottom of the skirt with a band of flannel, the same colour as 
the shirt, edged with the point Auglais in black and white, the sash and 
collar being worked to match. 

Bonnets are worn higher io front, and closer at the sides, than they 
were in the summer ; bat in no other reepect is there much variation. 
They are very much ornamented, both outside and inside, and there is a 
talk of their being even more ex'ravagautly trimmed, but we bope good 
taste will prevent this project being carried into effect. Velvet is making 
its appearance, but at present it is not much woro, excepting for trim- 
wings. 

There is not much novelty in evening coiffure. Flowers and feathers 
are both worn, and barbes of white aud bloude are often addid.—Le 


— 


Tue Srag or Inota ; Investrrune —Her Majesty held this afiernoon, 
in Windeor Castle, ber firet Investiture of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India. The day was the anniversary of the day on which her Ma- 
jes:y’s proclamation was promulgated, whereby her resolution to take 
upon herself the government of India, wae notified to the Queen’s Indian 
subjects, The ceremo sy of the iuvestiture took place in the Throne- 
room, at the west end of which was placed a chair of state, to which the 
Queen was conducted by the Lord Chamberlain and the Lord Steward at 
three o'clock. 

The Queen, as Sovereign of the Most Exalted Order, wore the mantle, 
which is of light blue satio, lined with white eatio, and fa tened with a 
cordon of white silk, with blue and silver tassela. Ono the left side was 
the star of the order. Over the mantle her Mojeaty wore the collar of 
gold and eoame!, composed of the lotus of India, of palm branches, and 
of tbe united white and redroeer, Lo the centre of the collar was an im- 
perial crown. All were richly enam: Lied ia their proper colours. From 
the middle of the frout of the collar bung suspended the badge, which 
consiate of an onyx cameo of ber Majesty’s effizy, set in a p»rforated and 
ornamented oval, containing the motto of the order, “ Heaven’s light our 
guide,” eurrounded by a star, all in diamonds. 

The Privce Consort and the Prince of Wales had been invested by her 
Majesty previous to her entering the Throne-room. Their royal bigh 
nesses, wearing the collar and mautle of the order, accompanied the 
Queen. Soon after the Sovereign had taken ber seat in the chair of state 
the ceremony of investiture commenced. Viscount Gough waa con- 
dacted to the Queen by the Registrar of the Order. His lordship knelt 
near her Majesty, and the Registrar presenting the riband with the badge, 
and the star of the order on a velvet cushion, the Sovereign, as-ieted by 
the Prince Consort, invested the noble viscount with the insignia, pase- 
ing the riband with the badge over bis right shoulder to the left side, and 

lacing the star on bis lordship’s left breast, The noble viscount bad the 
coset to kiss ber Majesty’s hand, and retired from the presence with the 
usual reverences. Lord Harris and the Mabarajal Dhuleep Singh were 
introduced, received from the Queen the honour of koighthood («hich 
was conferred with the sword of state), aud were afterwards invested by 
the Sovereign with the ensigns of the crder. General Lord Clyde; the 
Right Hoo. Sir Jobo L. M. Lawrence, Bart., and Gen. Sir George Pol- 
lock, were severally iatroduced and invested by H. M. with the like 


t, came up to the landlord of the Crooked Billet, and ask«d 
him to give bim some liqaor—about the height of all possible insult t> a 
publican, and so he of the Crooked Billet seemed to think—but the tipsy 
one was not to be put off in a hurry ; he contioued his importunicies, and 
for a pint of cider, be said, he would impart—a most valuable secret. 
The landlord seemed rather to prick up bis ears at thie, and at length 
cooseated to bestow a half-pint, oo condition of “hearing someting 
to his advantage ;”’ and the liquor was banded over and draioed by the 
applicant. 

“ Now,” said be, with a confidential air, and io a stentorian whisper, 
“ Next time you da eteal a veather-bed, Maer, mind you goo down stairs 
wi’ un backwards,” 

Great was the bost’s ind'gnation at this second affront, bot greater 
was my curiosity to know the meaning of the phrase employed, and in- 
quiriug of a farmer io the inn, I obtained the following explanation : 

There was, it seemed, ata village some distance off, a surgeon who 
prided himeeif on his acuteness, and continually boasted that he had 
never been done. 

Now it happened one day, that a rcamp who lived by bis wits was 
lurkiog aboat the house, on the look-out for plunder, and having noticed 
the surgeon’s wife set off to market, saw presently the surgeon biuwself 
go out, as he supposed, to visit hie patients. Him, likewise, he watched 


“ sensational,” aod will probably fiad what they look for. Again, that 
part of the public who amuse and do not instruct themselves at home. 
are conscious of increase of appetite for higbly-spiced and remarkably 
startling romacces ; and we observe, that their appetite is very well at- 
tended to, albeit with great peril to all that is pure, natural and healthy, 
and to the reputation of the author himself, whose book, once read, ig 
laid aside for ever. Itcan hardly be said to be as bad as this on the 
stage, since two large bodies of the public are nightly resorting to see 
the traditional and the non-traditional “Othello.” At Drury Lane. 
boast is made of keeping to “ the text of the Immortal Bard,” that being 
of English theatres the one where Cibber’s text has the oftenest shut out 
Shakepeare’s. But there must be a public of lower tastes than these ; 
for a London theatre, whose pieces are duly licensed by the Lord Cham: 
berlain, announces this week three attractive but, we should say, not 
educational dramas, for performance, namely—“ The Last Words of 
Bill Jones ; or, the Spectre by Sea and Land ;” to be followed by “ The 
Brigands’ Haunt ;” the whole to conclude with “ Horsemonger Lane 
Joe ; or, the Child of the Hempen Widow.” Are not these dainty dishes 
for the intellectual sustenance of a public, to admit whom to a National 
Gallery on a Sunday afteraoon would be set dowa as wickedaess, with a 
very forcible adjective in front of it _—Jhid. 


Excuance or Orn Correr ror Broxze Corxs.—The old cop 
coinage is now in process of rapid disappearance from the channel 
of pablic circulation, avd its place is as rapidly be'ng supplied by the 
new coinage of bronze. The offer made by the Mint of two per cent, 
premium for collecting and delivering thereat the copper mosey, bas had 
the effect of inducing many persons to embark in the business, and vehi- 
cles of every siz aud description from the Pickford and Uo. waggon 
down to the costermonger’s cart are accordingly continually passing 
into, or out of, the mint gates, laden with copper for the furnace, or 
bronze coin for the use of the public. Oa the arrival of the coudemned 
copper coins at the Mint they are ia the first place counted, acd then 
transferred to a defacing machine. This consists of a stroug frame fitted 
with bearings in which ran a pair of finely corrugated steel rolls, and is 
eurmounted by a capacious hopper. Before beiag put into this, pence 
are carefully separated from balfpence, because they require a differeat 
amount of pressure, and tbe rolls have to be set at different distances 
from each other to effect it. Imagining that half-a-ton wiight of “ cart 
wheel” pennies bave been discharged into the hopper, the machine woald 
then be started and a “ joggliag’’ apparatus would cause them to fall 
gradually through the hopper “shoe” and down an ioclined plane. Ar- 
rived at the base of this the coins are at once accepted by the rolis, se- 
verely*pinched, and as it were crimped, in their passage, and the 
speedily fall into aa iron box placed to catch them. The mode of deal. 
ing with halfpence and farthings is precisely similar, and several tons of 
either are easily defaced at the Miot in a single day. The defacement is 
rendered necessary, we presume, by the fact that the coins bave to be 
sold as old copper, and it is quite necessary to prevent them finding their 
way into circulation again, withcut passing through the furoace and 
being duly incorporated, with proper admixtures of tin and zinc. Some 
banireds of ‘ous of the old pieces have been already withdrawn from cir- 
culation, and the inconvenience arising from their mixture with the 
bronze coins is thos subsiding. The advantage of having the inferior 
coinage of so much less weight than in former days is being gradual 
felt, and by and-bye it will, as we long since ventured to predict, be =a 
versally ackaowledged.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 





Stvectar anp Disreputante Taste —The singular library of crimi- 
val literature was sold by Soutbgate aod Berrett on Wedoesday, and the 
more scarce and valuable lots (says the Illustrated Times) realised high 
prices. Jonathan Wild’s autograph, and the ecarce priat of “ Jonathan 
Unveiled,” fetched £7 ; a collection of 200 portraits of criminal celebri- 
ties was knocked down for £13 5s. ; fourteen dying speeches, published 
ata penny each, brought as much as £2 18s. Some contemporary re- 
cords of notorious malefactors, such as Mrs. Brownrigg, who beat her fe- 
male apprentices to death ; Jonathan Wild, the thieftaker ; Joho Hall, 
wbo murdered his master ; Captain Samuel Goodere, who killed his bro- 
ther, a Somersetebire baronet, on board ship ; Miss Blandy, who poisoned 
ber father at the instance of ber lover, Captain Cranstoun, &>., fetched 
£8. Another collection. chiefly referring to Jack Sheppard and Jona- 
than Wild, realixved £8 154. “The Malefactors’ Regis er,” 5 vols., with 





off the premises, and then, finding the coast clear, stole in through the 
front door, and walked upstairs to lay bands on whatever seem: d most 
eligible: the booty selected was the best feather-bed ; this be took on his 
back, and began descending the stairs, with the precaution of coming down 
backwards ; he bad got aboat balf-way dowo when in came the surgeon 
again. 

. Hallo! my man, where are you going with that bed?” 

“Goan up staire wi’ un, eur, There’s a genima down to th’ Rose and 
Crown, eur, as says is old friend o’ yours, just come from Inger; and 
comun to stop wi’ you, sar—and comun up hisself presen'ly wi’s luggage 
—ani he’ve sent I up, sur, wi’ these yer bed.” 

“LT sball not admit it. I shall not admit it. I don’t know any such 
person, aod I’m not going to be imposed upon,—likely thing, indeed— 
d’you suppose avy stranger can come and quarter bimeelf oa me with a 
tale like that? No, no, you go back, and take the bed along, and give 
my compliments to tbe gentleman, and say he’s made some mistake, and 
I don’t kaow him.” 

“ Well, sur, "tis warm day, sur; aod make go bold, sur, I bope you'll 
allow me somat to drink.” 

“ Very well, I don’t mind giving you a glass, to be rid of the business 
—there—now you go back, and say as I've told you.” 

Off walked the rascal with bis burden. 

By and by, returned Mrs, Surgeon, and went up-staire to take off ber 
bonnet ; dowo she came again. 

“ Now, my dear, always making some alteration without consult ng 
me, and what have you done with that new feather-bed ?”’ 

* O Lord!” said the wretched man. “I see it all.” 

“ Pray what do you see, my dear?” 

Butenough. Of course the rurgeon’s repatation for sbarpness was 
gone, and that was the approved way to steal a feather-bed in this ocigh- 
bourhood.— London paper. 





Saaxspeare’s Garpex.—Mr. J. O. Halliwell writes to the Times :— 
“ fhe following are tbe names of the honoured few wio have, at pre-ent, 
supported the eodeavours to save Shakepear-’s gardea:—Mr. H:-or 











ceremon'es. 

The star is formed of rays of gold tseuing from a centre, baving thereon 
a star in diamonds resting upon a light blue circular riband, tied at the 
ends, and inscribed with the motto in diamonds. —The badge is the same 
as that attached to the collar of the order, and is suspended from a ribaud 
of light bloe with a narrow white strip near either edge.—Court Circular, 
Windsor, Nov. 1 





Opicu ano Tosscco: Two Prorcaes.—Eoglich travellers ia the East 

alot as well as they can the portraits of Eastero people, aad depict 
Bastern manners as they happen to strike their fancy. One Lord Joce- 
lyo thus describes an opium saloon at Singapore :— 

“ One of the objects,” saya be, “which [ had the curiosity to visit at 
Singapore was the opiam-smoker in his heaven; and certaialy it is a 
most fearful sight, although, perhaps, not so degradiog to the eye as the 
druokard from epirits. [be idiot +m le aud death like etupor of the 
opiom debauchee bave something far more awful to the gaze than the 
bestiality of the latter. The rooms where the Chinese sit and 
si@ke are surrounded by woodea couche, with places for the head to 
rest upon, and generally a side room is devot-d to gambling. The pipe 
is a reed of about an inch ia diameter, and the aperture ia the bowl for 
the admission of the opium is not larger than a piuo’s bead. On a be- 
gioner one or two pipes will have an effect, but au old stager will coo- 
tinue emokiog for hourer. A few days of this feerful luxury when taken 
to excees, will impart a pillid and haggard look to the features ; and a 
few months or even weeks, will change the strong and heal:by man into 
little better than an idiot skeleton. About nine in the eveving these in- 
fatuated people may be seen in all the differeat stages of their intoxica- 
tion. Some eater half distracted to feed their craving appetite ; others 
laogh aod talk aoder the effects of the pipe ; while the couches around 
are Gilled with their differeat occupants, who lie languid, wih aa idiot 
smile upos the r countepances, too completely under the influence of the 
drug to regara passing events, and fast merging to the wished-for con- 
summation. The last scene in this tragic play is geaera!ly aroom in the 
rear of the buildiang—a species of morgue, or dead-house—where lie shel- 
tered those who have passed into the state of blies which the opium- 
eater seeks, an emblem of the long sleep to which he is bliadly hurry- 
ing.” 

Now, baving looked upon tbe picture of the Eastera man under the in- 
flacoce of bis opiam, let me examine the picture of the Western map 
under the influence of his tobacco. Ove of the first objects that I bad the 
curiosity to visit ia London, whea I arrived from Bombay, was the Eag- 


H»t», £100; Mr. G. L. Prendergast, £100; Mr H. B. Sheridan, MP. 
£100; Mr. William Tite, MP, £100; Mr. James Parker, £100; Mr. Ben- 
jamio Webster, £100; Mr. F. W. Cosens, £100. It is pleasing to be able 
to record that sbortly before the purchase Mr. Tite, and avo'ber gen- 
tleman whose name I am not at liberty to meutioo, kindly offered any 
farther sum necessary. Sooner, however, than call on anyone for more 
thao bis £100, I would rather adhere to my origioal proposition, and ad- 
vance £400. Not only would I prefer this, but | mean todoso. Should 
the deficiency exceed £400, | might, in euch an improbable case, call on 


tainly not otherwise. It is also very curious tbat no fewer thao four per- 
sons (two in the above list) came forward to say that, in case I did not 
succeed, they were each of them willing to purchase the estate for public 
purposes,”—Lord Overstone’s name may be added, as a contributor of 
£100 ; also Miss Burdett Coutts, and “ A Lady’’ anonymousl7. 





A Narrow Escars; Srrance Resrect.—Sbakspeare’s Gardens bave 
had a most lucky escape ; for we understand that the persons who went 
down to Stratford to bid for the property, at the expected sale, was Mr. 
E. T. Smith, lessee of Drary Lave and Cremorne, aod late lessee of the 
Alhambra. As this gentleman warmly coogratulated Mr. Halliwell on 
the success of bis labours, we bave only to approve the sentiment, and to 
congratulate the public also. Let as add, that the newly-found Shak- 
speare portrait, of which we have before spoken to some purpose, bas 
been placed by Mr. Hunt, the owner, in a room at the back of the house 
in Henley Stre»t, in which Shakespeare was boro. So much regard has 
been evinced on this occasion for the preservation of this“ bome of the 
bard,” that in the room where this questionable porirait is euepended, an 
opening has been made in the celing to throw light un the face! A 
droller way of showing respect for the integrity of the sbrine, as we find 
the bouse called occasionally, we bave rare'y met with.—Atheneum, 
Nov 2. 

Taste axp Epvucatioy.—‘ Hang educatioaal purposes; let us amuse 
ourselves !’’ is said to have beeu the exclamation of a writer growing 
old and very weary io a pursuit which he found of small profit. His 
suggestion seems to bave been widely acceptable ; and amusemeat takes 
precedence of instruction, That great educational temple at Sydenbam 
bas discovered its most attractive professor ia Biondio, and that re- 
powned Fuvambalist pockets, as bis Aonorartum for a single performance 
on the rope, a8 much as a bard-to-live curate, or an anxious Keeper of 
Manuecripts io the British Museum, earns ia a year. The question is, on 
what resource will the Directors of the Crystal Palace rely when the 
marvels of M. Blondin cease to attract? They mus! look for somethiog 








those gentlemen for their share to the excess of the de‘iciency, but cer- | 


160 engravings, mo+tly insertions, brought £11; and Howell’s “ State 
Trials,” £16.—London Express. 


Uriizine Trves.—Let us suppose, says the London Review, that by the 
action of the tides the difference of level of the surface of the ocean at a 
certain spot is 21 feet betweea high and low water: omitting for the 
present all consideration of the power of the subjacent liquid: what is 
the mechanical value of a space of 100 yards square of this water? 100 
ree square by 21 feet deep equals 70,000 cubic yards of water, which 

lifted to a height of 21 feet, or to 1,470,000 cubic yards lifted toa 
beight of 1 foot. Now siace one cubic yard of water weighs about 1,683 
pounds, 1,470,000 cubic yards weigh 2 474 010,000 pounds, which is lifted 
in six bourse. This is equivalent to lifting a weight of 412 335,000 foot 
pounds in one bour ; and, since one horse power is considered equivalent 
to raisisg 1,800,000 foot pounds per hour, we have, lock-d up in every 
100 yards equare of tea surface, a power equal to a 230 horse-power 
steam-engine ; acting, be it remembered, day and night to the end of 
time ; requiriog no supervision, and costing ao hivg after th? first out- 
lay but the wear and tear of machinery. By means of appropriate ma- 
chinery connected with this tidal movement avy kind of work could be 
readily performed. Water could be boisted or air compress d to any 
desired extent, 0 as to accumulate power for future use, or for trane- 
port to distant stations Light of surpassing spleadour could be gene- 
rated by means of magneto-electric machines ; and, with a very fittle 
exercise of ingenuity, every lighthouse on the coast could be illuminated 
with suo-like brilliancy and with absolutely no expenditure of fuel. An 
American many years ago (probably thirty) suggested various modes of 
| utilizing the tid: s. 





Sovvenirs or Lavreates.—The obituary of this week records the 
death (at the a.e of ninety-one) of Mra. Pye, the widow of an ex-Lau- 
reate, whose name is hardly known to the readers of the present genera- 
| tion. Pye, who was “ fixed a rbymer for life,” by readiag Pope’s “ Ho- 
mer” when a child, succeeded Tom Warton, in 1790, not ia the enjoyment 
of the tierce of Canary, but of £27 a year, substituted for the old and 
pleasant guerdon. Pye held the laureate crown, cr was supposed to hold 
so magnificeat a symbol, during three-and-twenty years, when much 
more fun was made of him thaa he deserved, and “ Piadar, Pye et Parvus 
Pybus” wasa phrase with which our sires were familiar. Pye bad an 
honest admiration for Thomson, who would have been glad to have been 
Laureate, and whose “Rule Britanoia’’ shows bow worthy he would 
have been of such aa office. Whea Pye died, ia 1313, the vocation had 
increase of digaity conferred on it by the appointment of Southey, who 
did not diedaiu it, as Gray proudly did, because the office bad been en- 
joyed by mediocre men. Mrs. Pye lived to see three successors of her old 
master and busband, Southey, Wordaworth and Tennyson. Gray was 
not the only poet who refused the crown. It was alikerefused by Hayley, 
Moore and Scot:. Campbell appliei for it, for the sake of the pensioa, 
when Southey died, but Peel gave itto Wordsworth. Leigh Huot would 
willingly have wora itwhen Wordsworth passed away, aod his verses 
written in ackoowledgment of the pension conferred upon him by the 
Queen prove that there was the staff of a trae courtly poet in him, bat 
the office was assigned to Mr. Tennyson. He was the first Laureate ap- 
pointed auder the present reigo.— paper, Nov. 2. 


LeviataaN wire 4 Hoox ty gts Jaws.—Whale-fisbing, with an an- 
chor for a book, aud a sbip for a float, must be rather an extensive kind 
of sport, yet it nevertheless seems to have been enjoyed (?) in the Indian 
Ocean. The followiag is an extract from a letter addressed by Mr. J. T. 
Reidy, superinteodent of Manaar Ferry, to the Immigration Commission- 
ers of Colombo, Ceyloa, and pablished in the Overland Observer of Sept. 
30:—“I bave the honour to infurm you I lef: Devipatam on the 20:h 
inst. with the two scli®oners, haviog oa board 240 coolies. We arrived 
here (Talemaoaer) oo Satarday, the 24th inst., at 4 P.M. Having the 
wind directly against us oo coming opposite to Ramisseram pagoda, we 
avchored there at 6 o'clock P. M., intending to start during the night for 
Talemandar, when the wiod would change. About 8 o’clock P.M. I was 
aitting on tbe small poop, wheu suddenly the bow of the vessel was pulled 
om the level with the sea; then came a slight ehock, and a large shower 
of spray all over the vessel, after which we shot off at railway epeed. I 
was very mach ularmed at first by the shock and spray, thinking we may 
bave drified on some of the coral reefs, In aboot a minate a whale, 
some 40 or 50 feet long, made his appearance forward at cable’s length 
from the vessel ; then for the first time I knew bow matters were. Very 
extraordinary indeed, the whale hed swallowed our acebor, and was 
firmly booked. At the t me the whale hooked himself we were in six 
fathoms ; the evening was very calm, and the moon jast appearing above 
the borizos. All the coolies were very much alarmed, aod indeed 














' eo were we all. I was going twice to cat away the anchor and cable ; 
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but, baving only another cable on board, I did not like to do 80, as, if I 
bad, I should etop the veseel, as 1 would not risk ber io thie weather de- 

nding on one cable. I think the way the whale got entangled muet 

ave been when he was feeding, running with mouth fully extended, 
when, coming with his under jaw against the flake of the anchor, he 
seized it up, and, having turned it in his mouth, was unable to extricate 
himself. 1 do not otherwise see bow it could bave occurred. The whale 
got booked at 8 o’clock P.M. He then went off at full epeed abead, 
then stopped, and whirled us about rapidly ; then went on forward agaio, 
fully at fifteen miles an hour; again whirling us about, and pulling us 
right and left, and showing himeelf, and spouting every minute ; and this 
continued until 1 o’clock AM. From his size I do not thiak he could 
have been a grampus, as I feel certain he must bave been 40 feet io 
Jength. He took us N. by N. E. over fifty miles. At 1 o’clock A.M. on 
Saturday moraiug the vessel stopped rovning, and the whale lifted his 
head out of the water about 10 feet, and went off, leaving the anchor 
drifting to the vessel. He was booked five bours, and was nearly dead 
when the anchor got loose. We theo torned the vessel, set saile, and 
stood in for Paumben-light ; which we made by daylight, and coztinued 
under sail until we arrived at Talemanaar.” 





Way Mr. Russe. is Ascsep py Tue “ Heratc’’—Sir James Fer- 

eon, who was accused of belng a spy aod of carrying despatches from 

crd Palmeretoo—two such names mingled !—to Mr. Jefferson Davie, was 
injadicious enough to address himeelf to the source of the calamny, and 
meets with the treatment an Englishman and a gentleman is certain to 
receive in that quarter, as we see to-night. Refuse an invitation to dio- 
ner, a8 I did on arriving in New York, and you may know what to ex- 
pect. Bat would not starvation in company with an honest man be bet- 
ter than the ill-gotten luxury and nasty companionsbip of sach a foul 
knave? The worst of it is that, like a bloated and rotten carcass on the 
surface of a stream, the thing shows how the current flows and the tide 
sets. And so there is an incessant abuse of Eogland and Englishmen. 
It is true that Americans ofvea blush as they read.—Russell’s Letier to the 
“ Times,” from Washington. 
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PROBLEM No. 671. Ry Henry Whitten. 
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W hite to play, and checkmate in four moves, 








So.vtiow To Prosiem No. 670. 


White Black. 

L Bwens KwkK3$ 
2 QwWK BS K tks Q 
3. Bt Q7, checkmate. 
©, acccnaasenaesese KtoQ3 
2. Qto K B7, and mates | 

next move. 

sanpasieeinmiees KtoQ 


1. 
2 Q tks P, and mates next 
move. 


RwB8,orRtoQ RS 
Q tks P, check, mating 
next move. 


1. 
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MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. PAULSEN AND KOLISCH. 
The Match between Meesrs. Paulsen and Kolisch, now in progress at the 
London Chess Club, has passed through many changes. The first half-dozen 
Games exhibited a perfect equality between the contestants, after which Mr. 
Paulsen ran up his ecore to six, against Mr. Kolisch’s one, with nine drawn 
Games. At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Kolisch recuperated surprisingly 
by adding four Games to his previous score of one, eleven Games being drawn. 
—It is evident that both of the players are straining every nerve to obtain the 


i 7 
— Game XI 

White (P.) Black (K.) White (P.) Black (K.) 
1PeoK4 PtoK4 14 Qtks R Qto K 5, ch 
2PwKB4 P tks P 15 K toQaq Castles 
3K BtwB4 KttoK B3 16 PtoQ3 Qto K Kt3 
4 KttoQB3 K Bto Kt5 17 QtksP(atB5) P to K B3(f) 
5 PtoK 5 PtoQ4 Gio Ks Gane? to) 
6 K Bw Kt5,ch(a) P 0 QBS 19 KR to Kt sq toR 6 

7 Ptks Kt P tks B = bm R to Q 8q (i) 
8 Qto K 2, ch BtoK 3 | toK 2 BtoQ4 

© Q tis Kt ch KttoQB3 $y) kg R to K, ch 
10 KttoK B Q tks P (d) 23 BtoK 3 PtoK Kt3 
ll Q tks Kt P QRtwoB MRtKKt3 QtoR3 
12 Q Ke ths Pc QtoK B4 tr yy B tks Kt 
13 Kt toQB7,ch(d) R tks Kt (e) 26 K tks B Black resigns. 





(a) The results of this check are ingeniously thought out, as the sequel 
shows.—(b) We should have deemed it more pradent to take the Q Kt first, 
bat Black's opening is not very well managed —(c) Very well played—(d) 
Sounder play, we believe, to have taken the K B with the Kt, and on Black's 
checking with Q at K 5, to have moved K to B 2.—(e) Surprisingly ill-consi- 
dered: by playing K to Q square, Black would have obtained a very fine attack- 
ing game ; if White then take Kt with Q, Black replies with R takes Kt, and 
maintains an excellent position —(f) Black seems to bave no better nuove, for 
White threatens to force an exchange of Queens.—(g) Clever, for if White now 
take the B with Q, checking, he must afterwards lose either the R or Kt : still, 
Biack’s game is not strong enough to recover from such a loss as that of the 
exchange and a Pawn.—(h) Mr. Kolisch no doubt had considered that White 
could not take this Kt without losing the game —/i) Black now threatens to 
move B to Q 4, and White has only one move to save the game, and that one 
difficult enough to discover. 


Boys anp Barristers ; 4 Livety Game.—The barristers usually in at- 
tendance at our borough Quarter Sessions, finding nothing to do there on 
Monday afternoon of a legal cbarac'er, thought they might as well amuse 
themselves in the constrained leisure into which they were plunged by a 

e at hockey. They fortbwith visited our grammar school, and chal- 
enged the boye to play. The head-maeter, nothing loth, and fceliog sure 
his boys would beat the barristers, forthwith gave them a holiday, and 
the game commenced. The game had not gone on loug before it was 
quite evident that the confidence of the master would be fully borne out 
by the skill of the boys, and that the barristers might retire to their 
benches satisfied of the present superiority of many juveniles over an 
equal number of men, if not in the solution of nice points of law, certainly 
in the active cunning of the game of hockey. The game was cleverly 
and skilfully played—but it isa fact to be ti in Ch 'y that 
the boys banged the barristers— Bury and Norwich Post. 











Deerroot Stiit Vicroriovs.—Between 3,000 and 4,000 people assem- 
bled on Monday afternoon in St. Helena Gardens, Birmingham, to wit- 
bess a four-mile handicap between the following well-known pedestrians : 
E. Mills, the six mile champion ; Deerfoot, the celebrated Red Indian ; 
W. Richards, of Millwall ; and T. Roberts, of Birmingham. The two 
latter were allowed 440 yards start over Mills, who also gave 50 yardsetart 
to “ the child of the prairie.” Deerfoot, io his Indian costame, attracted 
much attention ; Mills appeared to be in first rate “fettle ;” and the 
condition of the other men was very good. The ground was so very 
small tbat the competitors bad to run 35 laps to lete th isi 





Pr ‘ 


e 
distanee. The —y at firet was not very fast; aod, by the end of the 
first mile, Mil's had gained upon the Indian to the extent of balf the dis- 
tance given at starting. The distance between them fluctuated as each 
Man made an occasional! epurt. Mills several times came within ten 
yards of Deerfoot, who was nearly caught at the 26th lap, when both 


came desperate ; Mills pushed forward, decreasing the lead of the Indian 


and fell about 100 yards from the winning post, and thus left Deerfoot 
the master of the field. Richards and Roberts bad both been beaten in 
the third mile, notwithstanding their advantage. They both ran gamely, 
however, to the 34'h lap, when Roberts gave in ; aod as Mills bad left 
the course, Richards was thus secood. The race was fora £25 cup. Time, 
21 minutes 42 seconds.—* Field,” Nov. 2. 





Tacr anp Justice.—I have heard an interesting anecdote which illus- 
trates the difference of tac ice, founded on a deep difference of character 
and ability, between Sir James Grabam aod Lord Melbourne. At the 
height of the popalar excitemeot about the Keform Bill, when a meeting 
in White Conduit Fields was announced, at which resolutions were to be 
carried for refaeal to pay taxes til] the bill became law, a Cabinet Coun- 
cil was summoned to determine what steps the Government should take 
in the event of the meeting being held and the resolutions carried. Lord 
Grey aod Sir James Graham were for marching troops on to the ground, 
summoning the meeting, in legal form, to disperse, and, on their refusal, 
firing. Had thie counsel—dictated by fear—prevailed, Goi knows what 
might bave been the result in the state of public feeling at that time. 
Lord Melbourne, thea at the Home Office, bad, without consuliing bis 
colleagues, requested the persons named in tbe placards of the meeting 
as movers and seconders of the resolutions, to ca'l on him at the Home 
Office. When they kept their appointment, the Cabinet was sitting io 
deliberation on the course to be taken with the meetiog. Lord Mel- 
bourne left the Council to meet the leaders of the metropolitan “ party 
of action.” He poioted out to them that, before attending the meeting, 
it was well they should know what they were exposing themselves to. 
As Home Secretary, it was his duty to provide for the public peace. He 
would falfil that daty at all hazards, even if it became necessary to have 
an armed force on the ground. “But,” be continued, “ if that force bas 
to fire on the crowd, their orders will be not to direct their fire on the 
misguided mob, bat on the gentlemen, their ringleaders, and organs. 
And now, good morning.”” Oa his return to the Council, be found that 
the soldiers were to be under arms on the morning. He expressed his 
doubt if they would be wanted. That night London was posted with 
placards countermand ng the meeting. Lord Melbourne’s tact and savoir 
favre bad conjured the storm which the fears of Lord Grey and Sir James 
Graham would certainly have called down on tie Metropolis, and, proba- 
bly, on England.—Corresp. Manchester Guardian, 





A Pozzie ror 4 Canman.—The Minctes of Edacation lately put before 
the public have received from some people some moments of attention ; 
and certainly the writer of the following advertisement would be none 
the worse for giving balf-an bour to any minutes that sbould point out 
how the Eoglish language might be learnt :— 

FOUR POUNDS REWARD.—Lost, a valuable Tarquoise and Gold Brooch, 
on Thursday night, 26th. If the cabman who took two ladies in evening dress, 
from the corner of Wellington Street, Strand, to 3, Upper Baker Street, N.W., 
will return the same, or any person who may have found it in the cab, shall be 
gladly paid the reward offered if brought to the address given. 

The puzzles here presented are really quite as numerous as those lit- 
tered in our nursery, and to our miod they are scarcely Jess difficult to 
solve. Whether the cabman is requested to “return the same” two 
ladies, or their “evening dress,” or “ Wellington Street, Strand,” or 
Upper Baker Street, N.W., or “ any person who may have found it in the 
cab,” we are utterly unable definitely to decide. And what the “ it’’ re- 
fers to is alike incomprehensible, as is the nominative which is wanting 
to the ‘‘sball be giadly paid.’”” Which is the “ address given” is another 
doubtful point, seeing that the corner of Wellington Street is mentioned 
as well as No. 3, Upper Baker Street, N.W. ; and what is to be “ brought” 
there seems a problem not less difficult, and one that we have certaialy 
no leisure now to solve.—If ladies who lose things word their advertise- 
mente thus loosely, they cannot wonder much at not recovering the arti- 
cles they lose. However conscientious a cabman may be, he cannot be 
expected to waste an afterneon In endeavouring to get through euch a 
meze as we bave quoted ; and the chancesare, that after eundry ecratches 
of his puzzled pate, be will pitch the 7imes aside, and bave another pot 
of beer.— Punch, Nov. 2. 


F.orence Nicutmcace on Crrnoiwwe.—lt is, i think, alarmiog, peca- 
liarly at this time, when the female ink-bottles are perpetaally impres- 
sing upon us “ women’s particular worth, and general missionariness,” 
to see that the dress of women is daily more and more uofittiog them for 
any “ mission” or usefulness at all. It is equally unfitted for all poetic 
and all domestic purposes. A man is now a more bandy and far less ob- 
jectionable being in a sick room than a woman. Compelied by ber dress, 
every woman now either shuffles or waddies ; only a man can cross the 
floor of a sick room without shaking it. What is become of woman's 
light step—the firm, light, quick step we have been asking for? A 
puree who rustles (I am speaking of nurees professional and unprofes- 
sional) is the horror of a patient, though prrbaps be does not know why. 
The fidget of silk and of crinoline, the rattling of keys, the creaking of 
stays and of ehoes, will do a patient more barm than all the medicines in 
the world will do him good. The noiseless step of woman, the noiseless 
drapery of woman, are mere figures of speech in thisday. Her skirts 
(and well if they do not throw down some piece of furniture) will at 
least brush against every article in the room as she moves. Fortunate 
it is if her skirts do not catch fire, and if the nurse does not give herself 
up 8 sacrifice, together with ber patient, to be burnt in her own petti- 
coats. I wish the Registrar-General woald tell us the exact number of 
deaths by barning occasioned by thie absurd and hideous castom. I 
wish, too, that people who wear crinoline could see the indecency of 
their own dress as other people see it. A respectable elderly woman, 
stooping forward, invested in crinoline, exposes quite as mach of her 
own person to the patient lying in the room as any opera dancer does on 
the stage. But no one will ever tell ber this unpleasant trath.— Notes on 
Nursing. 

A Rewaway Tram.—An accident of a very singular nature took place 
on Wednesday on the Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford line of raii- 
way, a short distance from tbe Pontypool-road station. It appears that 
the conductor of the morning passenger train from Monmouth to Here- 
ford, as soon as be arrived at Pontypool-road, left the engine—for some 
reason or other which as yet remains unexplained —and went on to the 
platform, without taking the precaution of even leaving the fireman in 
charge. The train was at a +tandatill, and the preseure of the breaks re- 
moved, bat it unfortunately bappened that the driver in shutting off the 
steam omitted to completely close the regalator. Further steam was gene- 
rated, and the engine, with the two carriages attached to it, and io which 
lackily there were only nine passengers, moved away from the platform, 
gradually increasing in speed as the motion of the train farther opened 
the valve. The passengers, finding that they were left entirely without 
the guidance of the driver, became naturally alarmed, and made the 
most frantic attempts to leave their perilous position. The engine pro- 
ceeded along the line in the direction of Newport for about a mile, the 
momentum of the train augmenting the rate of speed till it reached about 
sixteen miles an hour, when it came in view of a goods engine shunting 
on the line near a place calied Cold-y-grie. It ran into the ballast en- 
gine with considerable force, causing great injuries to the ironwork of 
both engines. Happily the passengers, although much frightened, did 
not sustain, bey some contasions on the face and limbs, injuries of 
such a natare as to prevent them from proceediog on their journey.— 
London paper, Nov. 2. 











Avnoruer Steam Carrtace.—Oa Saturday night the inhabitants of the 
urually quiet town of Utley were astonished by the arrival, along the 
highway, of a eteam carriage and a party of gentlemen (among whom 
was Mr. Salt, jun., of Saltaire), from Leeds, en rowle to Shipley. The 
ostler at the White Horse Hotel, where the engine, after uttering a sbrill 
and piercing cry as if for assistance, was “ put up,” was seea busily ep- 
gaged io carrying buckets of water instead of the customary “hay and 
corn,” to supply the steam “boree,” and the novelty of the scene was 
admiringly witnessed by hundreds of persons, who on the departure of 
the carriage gave several loud cheers. — Yorkshire paper. 





Mito Ovr-Done —Traces of the once-powerfal Macdonalds, the Lords 
of the Isles, abound, and many are the legendary tales told of them. Io 
one legend, Milo is altogether outdone. Five hundred cbhoren followers 
formed the body-guard of Macdonald, King cf the Isles ; and out of these 
five hundred, sixteen picked men — Nem ee he went. saa’ 

t privileges, end they consequently met with great enemies. One 
Macphail is eaid to have hostage’ the Test sixteen in the following highly 
ingenious way. He was engaged in splitting an oak tree, when they 





came up with the King. Macpbail asked them to lend him a helping 


men appeared to be suffering from their exertions. The Indian swayed | hand ; to which the 
to and fro, and bis under jaw dropped. Mills became rather unsteady in | one side of the tree 
his gait, but preserved the light step for which he is remarkab!e, still | ging, Macphail drew out the wedges, 
gaining gradually on his tawny opponent. At the 30th lap the pace be- | fled to, and clasped the thirty-two hands with e ‘sense of touch” that 


very fast, amidet the loud cheers of the excited crowd. At the 35th lap | guard of five hundred were Macphail’ 
Deerfoot appesred to flag, and Mills made a great effort. He came up | bead might have been cleft by Mac 
right abreast of Deerfoot, and seemed to be winning, when be stumbled | Macphail, however, 


| 


y consented. Eight of them took hold of the split on 
, and eight on the other. When they were all tug- 
when the several sides of the oak 
was “something coarse.’’ The sixteen picked men of the King’s body- 
8 prisovers ; and their monarch’s 
phail’s axe before their very eyes. 
t had a greater regard for the King of the Isles thau to 
lay violent bands upon him ; and sent him safely home. He then gave 
his sixteen prisoners a good dinner, feeding them, it may be presumed, 
as Mrs. Whackford Squeers fed the pupils of Dotheboys Hall ; and thea, 
with the aid of his three sons, cut off their heads; a proceeding which 
be might perbaps term giving them their deserts after their dioners.— 
“* Glenereggan,” by Cuthbert Bede. 





Anctent Market Cross at Epixeurcu.—Some time ago we noticed 
the proposal made by a number of gentlemen in Edinburgh to resusci- 
tate, on or near the old site, the ancient Market-cross which had been re- 
moved about a century ago. This proposal we now leara bas been aban- 
doned ; the town-council having refused by a majority to grant the site 
required, but proposing anotber, the acceptance of which the committee 
considered would be * inconsistent with all traditions on the subject, and 
irreconcileable with all the expectations that had been held out to sub- 
tcribers.” The committee conclude their statement by expressing 
“sincere concern at this issue of their repeated efforts ; and fear that the 
possibility of reviving the Cross of Edinburgh in any sbape, through con- 
currence of the town-council, is at an end.” They now order that the 
money gathered tor the re-erection of the cross be returned to the re- 
spective donors, The design submitted was as nearly as possible a fuc 
simile of the cross removed ia 1756; and the site requested was at the 
opening of Parliament-square in the High-street. The majority of the 
town-council (whose small sympathy with tradition and antiquity was 
singularly instanced in their refusal to fulfil the Act of Parliament in re- 
ference to Trinity College Church) proposed a site opposite the County- 
buildings, which did not belong to them. and which an Act of Parliament 
had expressly declared should not be built upon.— Builder. 


Tue Frencu Post Orrice.—The receipts for the Post Office in France 
have been constantly progressive since 1815. In that year they were 
17,500,000f. ; in 1829, 30 500 000f. ; ia 1847, 50,000,000F. ; in 1860, near! 
58,500 000°. ; and for 1862 they are estimated at 63,000,000f., of whic 
58.000,000°. are for letters, 1,713 000f. are for journals, the rest from the 
duty of 2 per cert. on monty orders, bank notes, &c. In 1847 the sums 
sent through the Post Office did no: amount to 40,000,000f. ; in 1853 the 
exceeded 61,000,000f. ; and in 1861 they are estimated at 85 000,000: 
The increase in the Post Office revenue is the more remarkable that ia 
1847 the rate of postage was reduced, and that on Jan. 1, 1849, the uni- 
ferm rate of 20 centimes was adopted. In 1847 the number of letters 
sent through the Post Office was 126,480,000, and of them only 12,648,000 
were prepaid ; the proportion of the latver was 10 per. cent. In 1860, 
263 500,000 letters were conveyed by post, and of them 237,150,000, or 
90 per cent, were prepaid. In 1860 the number of journals sent through 
the Post Office was 121,340,000 ; and that of pamphlets, &c., to 57,800,000. 





A Novet Articte or Forxtrore.—Ino a western suburb of London a 
few persons have been admitted to witness a work of art in the coffia 
way. An artist-upbolsterer having farnished an opera-box much to the 
satisfaction of the lady who gave the order, she further commissioned 
him to provide ber with a “ fourteenth century coffia.” A very superb 
article has been prodaced accordingly. The modera-sntique is unexce; 
tionable in form and adornment, including some gorgeous white satin in 
the interior, in which lies a large quantity of the same material which ie 
to serve for a “ wrapping-sheet”’ when the time for opera-boxes has alto- 
gether passed away. Meanwhile it will do duty as an article of furni- 
tare ; and, as serviog to illustrate a social trait of the present time, ie 
not unworthy of having record made of it here.— Atheneum. 


ReapivG, witaour Benerirtino, a Poet —I well remember the indig- 
nation of Wordsworth, as walking near bis house he was accosted by one 
of those hordes of tourists that used to besiege him, who, holding up a 
book, exclaimed | epee = “ Ab! Mr. Wordsworth, see, I you!” 
“You read me, do you?’’ replied the poet, seizing the book, “ and you 
think you do mea favour. Sir! this is a dead robbery.” It was a pi- 
rated Paris edition ; and the poet, returning the volume, went on, leav- 
ing the astonished tourist transfixed in the road. Wordsworth told me 
at that time—it was before Mr. Moxen paid him £1,000 for a uniform 
edition of his works—tbat he had not then made £50 altogether by his 
works ; yet there had been 120,000 copies of his poems sold in Paris, 
which were totally —. all farther chance of sale of his own 
edition.— W. Howitt, in the “ Critic.” 








IMPROVEMENTS 


ADE IN THE MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING 

Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have ena- 

bled him to overcome the many imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their 

prodaction, and also to bring the cost within the reach of ail. The writing 
public should know the following facts : 


Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with Gold Pens than with 
Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, while the 
Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity 
of writing is obtained only by the use of the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen must Le often 
condemned, and a new one selected ; therefore, there is a great saving of time 
in the use of the Gold Pen. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the Gold Pen ia 
exactly adapted to the hand of the writer ; therefore, the nerves of the hand 
and arm are not injured as is known to be the case, by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 cents to $1, according 
to size, the average wear of every one of which will far outlast a gross of the 
best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Wholesale and retail 
at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders, inclosing cash or post 
stamps, will receive prompt attention ; anda Pen or Pens corresponding in 
value, and selected according to description, will immediately be sent by mail, 
or otherwise, as directed. Address 

A. MORTON, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 


*« We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the best and most 
extensive manufactarers of Gold Pens, not only in America, but ia the world. 
We use his pens, and can assure our readers of their excellence.”—New York 
7 ¥ iy rune. 


“We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens for a long time, and 
have always found them the best instramerts of the kind that have fallen in our 
way.”—New York Bvening Post. 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIEBS. 


Thomas McMullen, 
44 Beaver Street, N. ¥., 

Offers for Sale a large and well-selected Stock of Choice OLD WINES and 
BRANDIES, of his own importations, all of which are of genuine sterling 
qualities, and will be sold at tne lowest market prices, viz. : 

SHERRY, CLARET, CHAMPAGNES, MADEIRAS, PORTS, HOCKS, 
SAUTERNES, ST. PERAY, OLD BRANDY, SCOTCH, IRISH, 
MONONGAHELA and BOURBON WHISKEY, HOLLAND 
GIN, 8T. CROIX and JAMAICA RUM. 

Agent In the United States for 

BASS & CO.'8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, XX LONDON and DUBLIN 
STOUT PORTER, TAMPIER FRERES ST. PERAY, JACQUESSON & 
SONS IMPERIAL CHAMPAGNES. 

FAMILIES supplied with every description of Wines, delivered free in New 
York and Brooklyn. 

CONNOISSEURS desirous of procuring choice old rare qualities, will find 
such comprised in his stock. 

CLUBS, MILITARY and NAVAL MESSES, and other public bodies, who 

aire to purchase in cask or bottle, in large or small quantities, will find it to 
their interest to order of the subscriber. 

STEAM PACKET COMPANIES, SHIP OWNERS, HOTELS, and the 
COUNTRY TRADE supplied upon the most liberal terms. 








Will resume INSTRUCTION IN SINGING at her residence, 
No, 84 West Twenty Second Street, 
On Thursday, September 26th. 


NOTICE TO TAX-PAYBRS. 


FOR TAXES ON PERSONAL ESTATE WILL BE 
yment at this office on MONDAY, Sept. 30, 1861, from 8 
ge notice will be given when the Real Estate Tax Books will 


JAMES KELLY, Receiver of Taxes, 


HB BOOKS 

opened for 
A.M. to 2 P.M. 
be opened. 








New Court-House, Park. 
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KIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSUREWNCEY COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON" President, 


Office, 04 Broadway. 





® FOLLOWING [8 A STATEMENT or THE AFFAIRS UF THE COMPANY 
for the G@acal year endiag tne Slat of deaueey, 1861: 











Onsh Assets, ist of Vebraary, | ine. eeee wo 
= te during the year . eooeeenes tt} 4 
r . 97,508,450 96 
Total a for loases b Rest. Vy semtans, | Guventeves olicles, 
1 ties, Commissions, and Kuper e .. —epee a 
Sch Gash Asseta . ++ oe ee ee eo * + 96,089,856 74 
INV RSTED AS FOLLOWS 
Oued eseeee - $120,080 89 
eo y@.: Je SS 640,819 12 
Uni ene Saneee . ° e¢ e ye} " 
Due from Agents ere ee S$ 6ber eove . s.s00 998 14 
Ad) Interest acerned, bu’ oat yet & due ° ° e ° e ° 4. 
ferred Premiams (retimated) ° . . ° . . ° ° a 
| —- — in course of Weuamissivn ° . + 8 - «+ S8082 
Gross Asses, Feb. 1, 1861 - « « «© « & 0  §7,837,980 18 
Cael ABSCts «- 0-2. ccececceesscesrcecceseesreeeees $976,001 54 
Fes Ever 72/8 teion iss rt y, 1561,—12,901 ; lusuring.........+++ $57,397,583 00 
bansunt seselved for Interest on Loans, aud amonat of Interest scores, OO os ssi pp 


amtiek paid for Loases by Death, and Additions, Commissions, and Expenses $470,279 30 





This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insare their lives: 
Kee Assets are burger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States amounling to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


aln are exclusively Cash. 
tion of ite Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
bat Leo ¢ Life lusurance Compacy in the Uniied States. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
INSURANCE CO., 
INCORPORATED 1823. 
No. 6 WALL STREET. 


FIRE 





Cash Capital, - - - - - - - $250,000. 





Seventy-five Per Cent. 
OF THE PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY TO THE POLICY HOLDERS, WITHOUT 
LIABILITY TO THE ASSURED, 





First Dividend, May, 1861. 
33 1-3 PER CENT. IN SCRIP. 
Bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, and redeemable in CASH when 
the asssets reach the sum of 


590,000 DOLLARS. 





INSURANCES KFFECTED AND POLICIES ISSUED ON THE 
MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. 





Directors: 


Tos. TiLesTon, 
Tuos. W. Gare, 
Anprew Foster, 
WyYLirs BLacksTons, 
Josian Lane, 


James W. Ortts, 
CaLes Swan, 
Cuakies WILLIAMS, 
Cor. McCoon, 
Drake MiLus, 

J. AUCHINCLOSS, 
Wa. Barron, 


R. M. Buatcnrorp, 
D. B. Fearinc, 

V. Warrewricnut, 
Josnua J. Hensy, 
Acton Crviti, 
Ourves 8. Carrer, Awp. Rircnie, 

0. H. Sugranrp, James B. JouNsTON. 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 





Rates P am are lower than those of the majority of other Life T 
ee’ > A ty Ay ide ads have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
hing am ‘=e the noures, eocsequent on & most careful and judicious selection of lives. 

Mortality among its Members has heen proportionately less tban that of 
aoy = ey, omeck jompany tn ether America or Rurope whose experiesce 
ate Coown—a« result in (ue bighest degree fvuurable to Poiicy -holders. 

The © of Lives Insured jo this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
rete Company io the United Sates, thus wet - vested them all— 
the ocoe sary law of average having more scepe for ope 

‘The Assete of the Comp icy «re lavewed exclusively on ary and Mortaage on Rea!- 

Batgte tn the civy aod skate of New Vork, worth in exch case, at east double tne amount loaned, 

and bearing uteres! at seven per cent , aad United tates Stock. The solidity aud scourity 

of this diapositios =the Uompany's Fuad, cannot be overrated. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Joax M, Srvart, 
Gaovce R. name 


Mnieap FPuiwors, 
Davio Hoapcey, 

Hexk? A. SuYTaE, 
Wutise V. Bean, 


& Wreeros, 
ous Vv. L. Prova, 





. Ke fz, 
Georer 8. Cor, 
Wass K. StRone, 
ALERANDER ¥ Baaprora, 
Wirtias M. LY! 

Jous & Deve 
Weuiineton © ‘ 
M>Lanotuon M. Feemman. 


Actuary, Sucrazep Houaxs. 









Lycuxngus Roastos, 
na Wearever, 

Hasus buace, 

Sauver D. Bascocs, 








A 

Narmania. Harvex, 

Beereiary, Insaco Apeatt. 
Medical Hxamioer, Mivtvas Post, M.D 





NOTE. 
The basine.« of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, In the strictest sense 
of the term—the ev ttre surplus, necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among ured. 





OFFICER OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yous, Janvany 26a, 1861. 


B TRUSTEEKS, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit ibe following Statement of its affairs on the Siat December, 1860. 


Premiams recetved on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1860, to 








Sim eoabet, WOT, ...- sececrcreee-tsreesecvvovecess soos $4,002 725 77 
Glicies noi marked off Ist January, 1800,.. 1412.70 11 
Total amount of Marine Promiums,,...............cceccsecccceeces os - 96,015,425 L') 
Wo Polictes have been teaned Coes Life Risks; nor upoa Fire 
Risks diseoonected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked Off from ist January, 1860, to Sist Deo'r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 56 





The Company have the following Asse #, viz. 





Dividends on @iarks, Interest on souds and Morigages and other 
Loans, sundry notes, re insurance and ee 
pany, eatimated at.......... 

Py jum Notes and Bills 

Cash in Bank, .......606006655 





per ornt. Syitonst cn the outstandivg errtifientes of profits =m be ud to the holders 
PR tyr wt or their legal tigresentnaboan on and afier Tueaday the Fifth 


After rrorving Two and «a Haif Milton  Doliare ia ae ll 

oh tee lacus of 8, will be redeemed and paid to the holders there of, or their 
representatives. oa and afier Tuesday tho Pith of Pebrasr next, from which dave 

io erest thereon will cease. The certidoates to be produced at time of payment, and 


hastens of SHIREY. FIVE PER C ‘NT. is declared on the net earned premiums of the 

Comeanly, the year fading Slat December, 1860, for which certidcates will be issued on 
Sher Toseday the ond of April next. 

The profits of php nba ¥ arerrtained from lat of July, 1842, te 

the ist of January, 00, for which Certificates ware s 





GEIR OD. 00 coccccvsesoccccccescccs accecccersece $10, 778,560 
prodis from isi — 1860, ‘to Ist January, idél...:; 1.574.000 

otal profite for 18K years ...... 11n62, 560 

The Certificates previous to 1838, ep ve we nA... fs y cash 7,655 310 
Wet earnings remaining with th Company, on Ist January, 1961.. $4,197,250 


By order of the Board, 





w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
« 
TRUSTEKS. 
JONN PD. JONES, ROYAL PHELPS, DENNIS PERKINS, 


“alee BakeTOW, Witt» Gai LL RD, Jn. 


Ppa let WILLIAM Woon, 
Beit wILey, J. RY BURGY. 
DaNtt Matic, CORNELIUS OMLMIERLL, 
, a’ 
Josu a J. HENRY, WATTH SHERMAN, 
BO. G. HOBSON, OWARD R 
aero at RB. MORGAN, 
JAMMER Be B. J. HOWLAND, 
wM mrUnaia. "In. BENS. BABCOCK, 
KNRY K. BUGERT, FLETUHER WESTRAY, 





G L 
WARD H. GILLILAN, GA, popes. BOB. B. MINTURN, Ju. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres't. 


$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MURTGAG.B BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(PEX43 Divison.) 
<8 upon one hundred aod six (106) miles of rail road, and ite rte- 
of ihe eel cost of $2,921,000, and upoo seven haudred and sixty-eight tanned 
{aL cares of valunhl aable land, are now off-rea wo we public as ope of the moat desirable 
and reliable securities at proseat in (be market 








The Road 
6 the Taras Dh vision of the great trank line wmon, within twelve to ef mente, wt 
Ongect Honston, (ialvesion, aad every important — to Texas, with New Urieans, and, 
with ne lines running Norta aad aiready completed, place New York at 
° ousion. 
eer 





Bonds 
on lat N 1875, bear 5 per cent. Interest , coupons payable sem'- 
on ist tien a and Let Sree tm the Ony of New York. 


sooartty for ymeut of the coupoos peading the completion of the 
lire Koad, od by — " " st deed, 76,ta) acres of land, ewber 
“Maced tedinaunlte demeres nods, at present salead on $400,000. = Ae 
Prospoeciures, co ies of charter, trust deeds, land gravis, and every imformation 
@ay be had om ap plication lo 
©. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or KE. WHITEHOUSE, 8ON & MORRISON, 
No. 33 William Crest, | Merchent'e Exchange. 


BILLS ON ‘LONDON, 


svIT ry pqmasans, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE | W4rrant entire 


sums TO & 
sve DAYS’ BIGHT, For Sale b 
Wa D. CA MAPBELL & «& CO., 5 56 ' Wall Vall Street. 


~ ~BROWN BROTHERS & co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
guess COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN. 








EAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 

Fifty Years. 

RABOEG, . 0. ccccsccecccccsccscces Cececccececs $25,000,000. 
With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on al] ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 

Profits Paid tn Cash. 

Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 


JEWELRY, &c. 








GAS FIXTURES. 





aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREKT, 
IX ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTUREG 


Of every wo ante of the Bewest Rtyles, 
Both Foreign and th ec. 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watehes. 


1. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 


Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR Sale SY 


co. 











LANE, 
EB IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most ble and A Time Keepers. 

Each watch is acoompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of English GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always op 
baad. Sn a 
635 “Poop FOR INFANTS. 


ELLUC’S BISCOTINE I8 THE mer EXCELLENT, HEALTHIEST AND 
most invigorating food for Invapts. It is al as 

an ordinary tood for iniante and invalids. Tt is wy ry womies yet Nght and easily digested. 
It bas beee earefully tested by a large number of eminent Physicians, and is especially re 
to prevent aud cure disorders of the bowels and stomach, 80 so prevalent in ’ this 


(Beware of Spurious Imitations.) 


The true Bucotiss is prepared, put up and copyrighted by DELLUC & CO,, and all 
genuine packages must have their signature. 
Je and retail b DELLUC & CO. Menafactaring and Dicpensin; om 
Wholesale poe y eters onl z 4 








country. 





eee os Drags, y and Toile 
MINTON’S 
BENCAUSTIC TILES 
= ™ CHIMNEY TOPS, 
DRAIN PIPES, 
fe., ao. 
For Sale by 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


LOOKING GLASS and 
P pre) X LOOKIN EW YORK. 0! ee FICE 215 es Bt, Sensiacanryy Y= 


GREEN WICH 
gees and Plotare Frames always on tao Coon tic iu ears 
wo 
vers HK. V. S1GLER, Agent 





OFFICE OF/ THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New Vora, Jarvany 16, 
TT POLLOWING STATEMENT OF THR AF*ATRS OF cee COMPANY Is Pup. 
Ushed ia conformity wits the requirements of Section 12 of the Charter, 





Onutetanting Premiams. January 1, 1960 ............ -«- $158,602 
Prem!ums received trom Janeary Tw December Si, iaéd, al 
tnclasire e+. 615,579 82 





Total amount of Marine Premiums....... ecco. ‘9074, 182 is 
Turs Comrary 448 ts80eD wo Pouicies Excert on Canco 4p Puen von rus Voragy 
No Risks have been takes apon Time. or upon Halls of Vessels, 

Premiums marked : ff as Earned, during the period as above, $316 304 69 
Lees Retarm Prem) ams, a ° 6,409 63 











Paid f ba pom includ Estimate of Claims ascertained, we 
an 
bat not yet a. toss tov B.ED .,0000 -coccccccccccosccece $413 110 58 
R Taxes, and Ey eoccccecece 99 023 18 $512, 3 we 
——_____ 
Net Profits..... 0.616 
The Asseta of the Company on the Sst of December, 1860, were as follows, namely ; 
Cash tn —_. + S78STTI 
251,150.00 
- MB a 
Premiam Notes, and Bille Receivable..............0seeeeees 31 $4 
Notes in advance of Preminms ..............++ isa ap 
Seripts of sundy yond Insarance Companies, Re- ane 
ance, and other Ulaima due the Company, estimated at 88 oF 
—— 
Total Assets... —_ 


In view of the above resulta. the Board of rustees have this day resolved to pay « Dt 
dena of lotercet of sIX PER CENT Inc San on the outstanding long Yon 
the bolters thereof, or their legs! representatives, on and afier pon Laghy 


Tuesday, Sth cay of February next, from which date 
Tue Geriltcates to be produced at the aes 
resolved, that a Dividend of turaty rer cent. be declared on the net amount of 


Premiums for the year ending December 3ist, 1860, for which certificates 
igsued on and after Mooday, the 15th of April next. akg 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 


A. ©. RICH ©. HADDEN, A. & BARN 
SHEPPARD GANDY L. P. MouroN, IE MaNvod 

W. M RICH (RDS FW Ri, THOMAS BAKI 

G. D. H. GILLESPIE, JOHN 6. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. BARLE, 
Cc. & MILNOR, A. WESSON, 1. ATHERTON, 
MARTIN BATEA, Jr JK MYERS JOHN a. HADDRK, 
FREDERICK &. BETTS, ULIAM KENT, Geo. C WEIMORE. 
MOXES A HOPPOCK, DAVID P. MOnGAN . VAN DRKVOOR®. 
SANFORD COBB, Jr BYKON SUKRMAN, ALFRED EDWaR 

W. H. MELLEN. L READ. LEOOMEY, 
B. W. BULL, OHN A. BAaTOW. 


per EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretory. 





METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


PIRE 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000 
Three Foarths of the Profits ease Divided to Policy Holdess. 
pes « COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER Pa’ ray TO THE DEALERS 15 Foe came 


profiis, or, whea preferred, make a discuunt f: 
No Liability ts a by the —_ 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


JOS ARNUW LEONARD APPLEBY BOWES R. MoTLVAINB, 
Sere > BEXCKMAN, FREIWK H. Wi Loortt, EDWARD MACOMBER 
A 


WILLI BPRONG, LBY B. PULLER, JOuUN ©. HENDERSON, 
CH«RL HRKLAND, DANIBG FARIA, wee x Oo 
GURTAVOS A. CONOVER, RAIN FREEMAN, MARTIN BATES 

JAMER O. oN, PaSvHAL TURN JOR teed ¢ VARNOM, nm 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, JAS. LON’RR GRAHAM Je. HENRY V . BUTLER, 
GRORGE W. TCH. SAMUKL D BRADFORD, Ja. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Scoretary. 





FINANCIAL, 


eeerceecs ees =o 
REMITTANCES 


ONION BANK OF LONDON, 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.’ 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCUTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT FROM £1 UPWARD 
PaYABLE OF PRESENTATION, 48D GOOD EVERYWHERE In 
ENGLASD, SCOTLAND 
IRELANSD, or WALES, 


v 
7 TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No, 76 Wall Street, New York. 


uM. MORGAN & sOoNs 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





Iseue Letters of Credit to Travelle lable in 
ne wna eve le all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASER 





AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 
BASKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


ssUB a or Bay ned FOR be Baga oe AVAILABLE IN ALL PaRTs 
of the world through jessrs. RoTuSCEILD’s of Paris, Loudou, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
Neples, and their a wn Nang 





JOHN MUNROE &€ CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5S RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
anD 


No. 8 Wall Street, New Work, 
Iesve Crecetam Letters ov Cerprr 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF BUROPE, &c., £0 
ALso, 
Commereiel Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, nis fer, t 
A A OGILVIE,” | noBANE On MON Taman, 
on. 57m G088, Bente ON amp queen Beem oP. anne, AND ON THB 


COTES tana’. Piece Exchange, and Notes, sod Drafs, payable in Canada, 
a. Jo jove Seavie par aaned er Latlonsed. * saad 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND yoy STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Trave'tlers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ae. 





ayes RESTITUTOK.—Prize of the Wert, restore: 
. 0 ts original colour, prevouts hair falliug, promotes the growth, remuses 
wer, Elves tte tein ane {conn m the head, sick b i, erysipelas; it makes bar 
i tain. iyo avon ena . Price $1 ah or — 
Smal) for tadamed ©. earache. urna, cenis. 
(sree Kaas Trv itt eae .@ Ferd. Wa Ss Kast Broaden 4 Y , 





pexs OLD PALM SOAP, for Cha Hands and Face, Bath Use, 
AND FOR CHILDREN .—Ir ts Sursaion ANT en aad Mey ta made of « 
table oil, it is very emolieat and healing in its properties. be bad of generally, 


ufacturers, 
ao J. ©. HULL'S SONS, %4 Park Row, New ¥ 


19° 


“PLUMBING AND GAS.” 
THE Subscribers have MOVED to their New Building, 
No, 305 FOURTH Street, Corner of Greene. 
Experienced men sent to all parts of the country, same rates as cit prices, and 
all work done is under the cpervisies of iter one of the cubsetions, ak 
‘Ong standing and paomaten of the practice and ae of their business we 
satistaction ENZIE & O'HARA 








TRINITY CHORISTE«8 SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
w - %—4- panel pall Veseeceee bs wane senee. on THE 3D OF 
Pu a 7 t Le charge 
Only those boys admitied “i Ses f ara evidence of one ban seas So J 
elther sat. Ral or age ti mp 
ig! ans, desirous of earning i woer partica’srs copee ning tb! 











Master of Trinity Chareb, ou any day between the hours of ] and 2 at ike charckh. 


ust Per ety nore. Pareo's and 
is school, may apply to ine} | Y- 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA SxPanee_ © EECHANGE C2, 
83 Groadway N.Y 


ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI OREGON AND THE SAXDWICE 
1) Sieamers ot the bib and 2th of of each month i 


LANDS, by the Mail 
Qestenge on California, ¢ wegen. and the Randwieh Sy 


TTENTION COMPANY !—Volunteers whe. expect to retain 
their bealth animpaired duriog the campaign, must sre to i. themselves, 
Do pot trust to the Army Surgeons : oapely ae with Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment. Every Evgtish Soldier's Knapsack contains thm, 
Only 25 cents per Box or Pot. 





ands’ Sarsapariiia, ts alike efficacious to cheek incipient 
ws . and to coanteract actual disease. In cases of scrofala, cutaneous 
eru erysipelas, liver complaint, and 
purify the blood, remove all anhealthy secretions, and simaitaneowly 


rom @ derangement of the digestive functions. The ingredients com- 
m= | this celebrated remedy being eutirely vegetsble, no cul symptoms 
germ ba 
Focques and ont ty 4.8. BD. Sanps, Draggists, 100 Fulton St., New Youk 
by Druggists generally. 











YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORE 
OPFICR, NO. 16 BEBKMAN STRESE 


imma. § 
as 





